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FOREWORD. 

IT 


By w«y of IntroductkMi or PraHuc, i b«ve •imply to stste 
(hKt the foibwini peget arc the result of “Notes'* gleaned 
at odd times during many years, tq|ether with Notices of 
the careers of some living Booksellers, kindly furnished by 
themselves! and i have to thank most heartily Mr. Samuel 
Clegg, of New Sawley, near Derby, and Mr. f^rcy J. 
Cropper, of Nottingham, for their valuable aid and ccdlabo* 
ration: the first fur allowing me to use the substance of a 
Paper on Recent Printing l^iesses, read at one of the 
meetings of the Nottingham Setie of Odde Volumes! the 
latter for his contribution on Chap Books, on which sufagect 
he is an authority. 

The marked success of my previous small work on Book* 
binding, together with numerous flattering letters from various 
correspondents, induced me to prepare for the Press my 
present venture, snd my hope is thst those interested in the 
subjects may derive as much pleasure and benefit from the 
perusal of the Notes, as the a>itection snd arranging of them 
has afforded me. The greater care haa been exercised with 
regard to dates, Ac., hut if some errma are discovered, I must 
plesd for indulgence, i have very great pleasure In hereby 
tendering my warm thanks to those Booksellcn who so 
courteously and promptly have assisted me by sending the 
notices of their careers, and my best thanks are given to 
Mesara. Chatto & Windua, London, for permission to make 
certain extracts from Curwen's *• History of Booksellers," to 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., Messre. C. Kegan Paul, THihner A Co., 



Metim. Longman & Co.. Mr. James Ward, Ntittingimm, Mr. 
H. O. Commin. and others for the use of hlocks. It was my 
hope at one time to have these page* printed by the “ Guild 
of Handicraft," and i am grateful to Messrs. Ashhee and 
Oeborn for trying to help me in that direction, hut this I found 
impouiUe, and instead I hare to record my great appreciation 
of the avdstance and cooperation of Mr. W. B. Cooke, of the 
Thoroton Press, Nottingham. It has been n»y wish to try 
and encourage local work in this undertaking ; the pnaluction 
t^ most of the blocks has been the work of Messrs. Hamel iSt 
Co., Nottingham ; the binding has Isecn done hy u Nottingham 
firm, Messrs. G & J. Abbott : and, as before stated, the 
pnnting has been done by a Nottingham Press. 

Westdalc Villas, 

Oediing, 

Notts. 


tdOO. 
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PART L 

It* 

HOLD in greatest veneration 
those excellent men who 
invented or discovered the 
Art of Printing, and al«> 
those Patrons who, with their 
money and influence nursed 
the Art when in its infancy in the fifteenth 
ccntur>'. Had it not been for these, we should 
not have been able to follow the gradual develop- 
ment of that wonderful Art, nor should we be In 
that happy position we now find ourselves, with 
Cheap Books and Daily Newspapers. Though It 
is only reasonable to suppose that if those 
fifteenth century worthies had not inventixi the 
way of multiplying copies of Books, some one else 
in later times would have done so; who can say? 

The following sketch deals mainly with English 
Printers : it would make my essay too long to do 
anything hut just notice some foreign ones. The 
Invention of Printing is claimed by Lawrence 
Coster, tif Haerlem, who first found out the 
method of impressing characters on paper by 
means of carved blocks of wood. Movable types 
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were discovered by John Gutenberg, of Maintz, 
and the first founders of types of metal were 
Schoeffer and Faust, 1440-1. There seems no 
certainty as to the exact date of the Invention, 
but printing was brought to a certain perfection 
in 1450 by Gutenberg and Schoeffer — Faust, a rich 
goldsmith, finding the money for the undertaking. 
In the early stages of printing great discrepancies 
of dates occur, as some books appeared without 
a date, and others were ewdently wrongly dated, 
most likely by mistake. 

The first book Gutenberg and his associates 
attempted was the Biblia Sacra, but before 
twelve sheets had been printed upwards of 4,000 
florins had been expended, still they persevered, 
and after three years of laborious exertion the 
Latin Bible was completed. This, the first 
perfect printed Book ever issued consisted of 
637 leaves, printed in large Gothic characters, 
and made two volumes folio. It has no date, but is 
known to Bibliopolists as the “ Mazarine Bible,” 
a copy having been found, long after it was 
printed, in the library of Cardinal Mazarine in 
the College des Quatre Nations. Several copies 
have since been unearthed: it is executed with 
wonderftil accuracy and neatness, considering 
that it was the first specimen of the press. Two 
copies have recently been disposed of by auction 
at Sotheby’s, one making £4,000. 

I have good authority for stating that Faust 
sold copies of this “Biblia” as a manuscript at 
2 
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the price of sixty crowns, and about 1463 he set 
out on a bookselling expedition through Italy, 
Germany, and part of France, to Paris, with a 
stock consisting chiefly of Bibles and Psalters, 
and in most of the towns of importance he 
established agencies for selling his books. Gu- 
tenberg and Faust bound their assistants by 
oath to keep secret the newly-invented Art. In 
Paris, where some 6,000 persons were employed 
at this time as transcribers, the enmity against 
Faust for selling his wares at a lower rate than 
they could be produced by hand (he lowered 
the price to twenty crowns for Bibles,) threat- 
ened to become a religious persecution. The 
Fraud was discovered, and Faust had to fly from 
Paris; he returned to Mayence, and then had 
to withdraw to Strasbourg. In the meanwhile 
Mayence was taken by storm by Adolphus of 
Nassau. By this event Faust and Gutenberg’s 
journeymen were dispersed, and, deeming them- 
selves absolved from their oath of secrecy, they 
carried the Invention of printing into various 
parts of Europe. Then Faust circulated a work 
in which he described the whole process of 
printing, and by this explanation of the supposed 
mystery, his persecution ceased ; ultimately he 
permanently established an agency in Paris, 
1466. However, in the same year John Faust 
fell a victim to the plague, and thus died the 
father of modern Bookselling. The name of his 
Paris agent was Hermann de Statten; full par- 



ticulars of this agency are found in an appendix 
to Schoeffer’s edition of the Latin Bible. See 
Dibdin’s “Bibliotheca Spenceriana,” vol I., p. 16. 

The Gothic alphabet only was used up to 
1475, when certain Italian princes introduced 
the Roman alphabet. Printing was introduced 
into many German towns about 1466 ; Rome, 
1466; Tours, 1467; Venice, 1469; Milan, 1470; 
Cologne, 1470 (it was here that William Caxton 
received the first rudiments of the Art) ; Paris, 
1470; by Ulric Gering (this printer is said 
to have used Roman type, and eighteen different 
works are attributed to him while at the palace 
of the Sorbonne, afterwards he removed to the 
Rue S. Jacques, where he printed the first 
Biblia Sacra in France, 1473, a copy of which 
is in the Cambridge University Library) ; Flor- 
ence, 1471 ; in the same year, Naples, Bplogna, 
Ratisbon, Pavia, Ferrara ; 1472, Nuremberg, 
Verona, Parma, Padua, Mantua, &c. ; 1474, 
Valencia (first in Spain), Vicenza, Como, Turin, 
Basle, and Westminster. 

William Caxton was born in Kent, most 
probably in 1412, and was apprenticed to a 
mercer. At the death of his master (who left 
him twenty marks, a large sum at that time), 
he went to the Low Countries as a merchant; 
it was here that he translated his first work, 
Raoul le Fevre’s “Recuyell des Histoyres de 
Troye,” which work he printed at Cologne, 1464. 
Caxton was a translator of many French and 






Latin works, and I think we may justly be 
proud of him as a countryman ; it is evident 
that in those times Englishmen were well to 
the front in whatever was going forward. His 
first book printed at Westminster was “The 
game and playe of the Chesse," 1474. There 
seems to be some ground for supposing that a 
book was printed at Oxford in 1468, called the 
“Oxford Book." A copy of this interesting 
volume is in the Bodleian, and one in the 
Cambridge Public Library. It was printed by 
Corseiiis, a Hollander, supposed to have been 
bribed to come over. This matter was never 
probed until 1642, and since that date a great 
deal of controversy has taken place about it. 
By some it was thought that there was a 
mistake in the figures and a x. (ten) left out. 
Certain it is that there is such a book, and 
Dibdin refers to it as the first English printed 
book, yet calls Caxton the first English printer. 
Many able men have written on this subject, 
but most assert that Caxton was the first 
English printer, among these being Thomas 
Fuller, William Oldys, Conyers Middleton, John 
Ames, Thomas Warton, Edward Gibbon, and 
Thomas Astlc. Caxton altogether printed sixty- 
four different works, and among them, Chaucer’s 
“The Boke of the Tales of Caunterburye," folio, 
1477; Chaucer and Lydgate’s “Minor Poems," 
quarto. 1479-80 ; Caxton’s “ Cronicle of 
England," 1480; “ Polycronicon," 1482; ^sope 
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“The Subtyl Histoiyes and Fables,” 1484; Virgil 
“The Boke of Eneydos," 1490. “The Golden 
Legend” was printed in 1483, and Dibdin calls 
it one of the most elaborate, skilful, and mag- 
nificent specimens of printing which ever 
issued from Caxton’s press. William Caxton, 
the father of the British press, died in 1491. 

There were other English printers during the 
later portion of Caxton’s life. William Machlina 
and John Lettou printed the first edition of 
Littleton’s “Tenures” (?) 1482. In a curious 
little book, printed at Oxford in 1485, occur 
these lines, which, being translated, run : 

I. 

Thcodoric Rood, a German born, 

O’ the city of Cologne, 

That he this curious book did print, 

To all men maketh known ; 

And his good partner, Thomas Hunte, 

An Englishman he was; 

Now aid them Heaven I that so they may 
Venetian skill surpass. 

Ih 

A man of France, named Jenson, taught 
The Venetians this fair Art, 

Whkh Britain, by her industry, 

DM to herself impart — 

J Engraved books to send us, 

Which in deep lore excel. 

Cease, 0 Venetians, yield to us, 

We to all others sdiL 
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The language, Romans, which by you 
So long before was known. 

Is now at length by us attained 
And us^d with our own ; 

The Britons severed from the world. 

Though Virgil truly sung. 

They now can well his works peruse 
In his own Latin tongue. 

I once possessed a copy of Livy’s “ History 
of Rome,” printed in 1481, folio, at Cologne. 
The type was Gothic, and very evenly printed, 
the capitals were coloured by hand in red and 
blue, evidently after the book was printed ; it 
was sold to Dean Cowie’s son at Oxford. 

Wynkyn de Worde was Caxton’s first assist- 
ant, and appears to have continued the latter’s 
business at Westminster. His printing is more 
finished than Caxton’s, and he evidently was a 
man of learning like his master. The first 
book he printed was “ Liber Festivalis,” 1493 j 
“The Boke of St. Albans” followed in 1496. 
He printed many editions of Robert Whittinton’s 
Grammar, which is one of our earliest. He 
also printed the first edition of the Psalter in 
England in 1499, at the end being Hymns of 
the New Testament. In 1522 he produced in 
duodecimo, “ Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis, ad 
usum Ecclesiae Sarum,” printed in red and 
black inks. In the same year he brought out 
the “ Prymer of Salisbury,” with woodcuts. 
In 1530 appeared “The Assembly of Foules,” 
7 



compiled by Chaucer. Altogether he printed 
408 books, his work being a great improvement 
on Caxton’s. He died in 1534. 

Richard Pynson is thought by some to have 
been an earlier printer than Wynkyn de 
Worde, but as they were both assistants to 
Caxton, they appear to have started printing 
on their own account much about the same 
time, though in no antagonistic spirit, as they 
seem to have been very friendly. Pynson’s 
first printed book was entitled “Dives and 
Pauper,” issued in 1493. Among his early 
productions one finds “ Promptuarius Puerorum,” 
1499. One of the most interesting and curious 
of his books was Barclay’s “ Shyp of Folys of 
the Worlde,” 1509, this was taken from Brandt, 
a German; it was a general satire on the 
times. Pynson was patronised by King Henry 
VIII., who created him “Esqyre” in 1515, with 
which title he received Four Pounds annually. 
Pynson printed 205 books, which were all 
carefully and well done. He died in 1529. 

Aldus Manutius first printed books in Italics 
at Venice in 1496. Most of his work is very 
beautiful, and some specimens of his Art are 
at times to be met with. Besides being instru- 
mental in vastly improving Typography, he was 
a most learned and eminent scholar, in con- 
stant correspondence with the literati of 
Europe. Greek types under him were brought 
to a certain amount of perfection ; his Colo- 
8 
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phon, or mark, was an Anchor and Dolphin, a 
W'eH-known and esteemed symbol to Bibliophiles. 
He died in 1615. After a lapse of years, his 
sons continued printing, but their Typography 
is not so good as that of the elder Aldus, and 
collectors do not esteem the later Aldines. 

John Holt, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
published the first Grammar printed in England, 
under the title of “ Lac Puerorum, or Mylke for 
Chyldren," in 1496. It is noteworthy that the 
first three English printers did not print an 
edition of the Bible. 

In the early stages of the Art of printing, 
great complaints were made of the frequent 
falsification, pirating, and forgeries of literary 
works. This evil gave occasion to those privi- 
leges of impression which were granted by 
kings, princes and supreme pontiffs, in order to 
guarantee to the industrious printer the due 
reward of his labour and enterprise. 

The first book we hear of being printed in 
Scotland was a collection entitled “ Porteus of 
Nobleness,” Edinburgh, 1508. King James IV. 
granted a patent to establish a printing press 
in Edinburgh, in 1507. 

About the year 1606, many English books 
were printed abroad, mostly for English mer- 
chants. At this period the ignorance of the 
clergy generally was extreme, and Barclay’s 
” Ship of Fools ” was mainly directed against 
them. 
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Dr. Thomas Linacre, an eminent physician 
(founder of the College of Physicians), late in 
life took orders, and the following anecdote is 
related of him. His ignorance of the Scriptures 
was so great as to render him <|uite unfit for 
the sacred functions he assumed. When or- 
dained, he for the first time took the New 
Testament, and having read the Vth and Vlth 
chapters of St. Mark’s Gospel, he threw away 
the book, swearing: “cither this is not the Gos- 
pel, or we are not Christians.” 

The celebrated Henry Stephens printed, in 
1509, Le Fevre’s “Quincuptex Psalter,” at Paris. 
This was the first publication in which the 
verses were distinguished by Arabic numerals. 
Maittaire’s “ Historia Stephanorum '* gives val- 
uable information about the Stephens family. 

It appears by an Act of 1516, that the Bible 
was called “ Bibliotheca,” that is, per emphasim, 
the “ Library ; ” no other books, compared with 
the holy writings, appear to have been worthy 
to rank with them. In this same year (1516), 
the first edition of the New Testament in 
Greek was published by John Froben, at Basil, 
it was edited by Erasmus. “Erasmus dc Con- 
scribendis Epistolis,” 1517, is apparently the 
first work puUished at Cambridge. In Linacre's 
“Galenus de Temperamantis,” we find the first 
use of Greek metal types in England, 1521. Be- 
tween 1517-152^ Martin Luther's works were 
eagerly sought after, though, of course, the 
10 
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clergy tried their utmost to s^ay the dispersion 
of Luther’s doctrines. The doctrines of the 
Reformation had proclaimed the Bible as the 
best spiritual guide and teacher, and the people 
would have them. The first English edition 
was bought up and burnt, as the clergy were 
averse to the English translation being used. 
The first edition of the New Testament was 
translated by William Tyndale, and printed by 
Richard Grafton, 1526. A number of copies 
were sold at threc-and-sixpence per copy ! 

A copy of this rarity is now in the Baptists’ 
library at Bristol. It is computed that 326 
editions of the English Bible, or portions of it, 
were printed between 1526 and 1600. 

John Rastell was a celebrated printer in 
London from 1517 onward ; in all, he printed 
thirty different works. Peter Treveris erected 
a press in Southwark, 1514 ; his earliest work 
was the “ Moral Distichs of Cato,” with Eras- 
mus’ “Scholia” in Latin; his known produc- 
tions number twenty-seven. John Amerbach 
was one of the most excellent and learned 
printers of his time. First a student at Paris, 
he eventually settled in Basle, 1481, where he 
was one of the foremost printers of the age. 
Basil, or Basle, was celebrated in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries for the encouragement ot 
printing, <«(« Heckethoma' “Printers of Basle. 
1897. Thomas Berthelet was 
as King’s Printer by Henry Vlll. m 16.19. The 

c2 
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first printing press in Iceland was erected at 
Hoolum in 1530. In I5:i4, Thomas Gihium cum- 
piled and printed the first Concordance to the 
EngUsh New Testament. The same year, the 
first complete Bible in English was printed and 
published, this was Miles Coverdale’s translation. 

In 1536, seventy -six Monasteries were abolished 
by Henry VIII. and their revenues confiscated 
to the King’s use ; about this time, thousands 
of manuscripts and bcxiks were dcHlroyed. To 
quote from Strj'pc, " But great pity it was, and 
a most irreparable loss, that, notwithstanding 
the commission to Leland to preserve certain 
documents, most of the ancient in.inusciipt 
histories and writings of learned British and 
Saxon authors were lost. Hale, the antiquaiy, 
mentions that a merchant bought two noble 
libraries about these times for hirty shillings! 
which served as waste paper for near twenty 
years. 

Venice, in 1539, had daily written newspapers 
Of blit th€S€i ii tiiitCi w€t*c jirci* 

hibited by Pope Gregory XIII. 

Robert Wyer printed many bcniks : 1542, and 

after that date. 

Humfrey Powell introduced printing into 
Dublin in 1551. 

Richard Grafton was an eminent printer of 
his time. He was created by Henry VII. 
King’s Printer, and he printed all the Statute 
Books of this period. His device was very 
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quaint, with motto, “ By their fruits shall ye 

know them,” 1548-1572. 

“The English Mercurte,” the first English 
newspaper, was published July 23rd, 1588, by 
order of Queen Elizabeth. It was imprinted 
and sold by Field & Barker, Queen’s printers ; 
fifty-four numbers were known to be published, 
and then it ceased. 

Robert Waldegravc was printer (1578) of the 
“Martin Mar-Prelate Tracts,” which were con- 
sidered seditious, and caused much stir in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. Copies of these publi- 
cations are extremely rare. Christopher and 
Robert Barker were printers of the first rank, 
between 1550-1620. Many Bibles, Prayer Books, 
etc., were printed by them ; afterwards, their 
business was continued by Bonham Norton and 
John Bill. The number of master printers in 
the whole of London were twenty-two in 1699, 
the Journeymen amounted to about sixty. No 
other printers were allowed in the kingdom 
except at Oxford and Cambridge. The number 
of persons who exercised the Art in England, 
from its introduction in 1474 to the end of the 
iSth century, was about 200 ; in Scotland, 
eleven ; in Ireland, two ; in Wales, one. Pater- 
noster Row was quite a centre for printers and 
stationers, even earlier than this date. a p 
Newbery was a celebrated printer and warden 
of the Stationers’ Company, 1660-1601. It is 
Qc^cworthy to here mention that the foundation 
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stone of the Bodleian Ubmry at Oxford mraui 
laud July 19th, 1610. TTic name of Blzevir lairUl 
always he held in respect by lovers of gc 3 »odl 
printing. There were twelve printers of till* 
name who practised their Art between 15M^ 
16^. For elegance, delicacy, cleamem, auaxf 
beauty of type, Blaevir’s have never bmmm 
suipissed. 

The name of Plantin will always be held in 
reverence by those who can esteem fine print- 
ing. To quote from Scrihanius, he says tfsaat 
“I am well aware that many illustrious nrtswn 
have flourished as printers : the Alduses, *•»« 
Frobens, the Stephenses, but these are «II 
eclipsed in the single name of Plantin ! Ttsis 
worthy man was a orrat printer ; he was borti 
in France in 1514, but settled In Antwea*f>, 
where he gained the celebrity of being one of 
the greatest printers of any time ; he died ifi 
1689. In Antwerp, at the present dssy, 
visitors may see the Plantin Museum, whsaare 
may be viewed some of the ancient presaseea 
and personal belongings of this Prince ol 
printers. 

William Shakspeare, bom 1564, died ISIS. 
The first edition of his plays was printed 
Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount in 161SS3, 
though most of his plays were published in 
detach^! form during his lifetime. 

Thera is a great temptation to give t:ls€ 
names and dates of very many excellent priant- 
14 
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ers, but it would occupy too much space, so 
with just passing inference to a few outstanding 
names, 1 must pass on to later times. 

I append names and dates of the first cen- 
tury of printing in England, from Charles 
Knight's “William Caxton." 

William Caxton, 1471.1491. 

John Lcttou and William Macbiinia. 

Wynkyn de Worde. 1493.1835. 

Richard Pynaon, 14^1831. 

Julian Notary. 1498.1830. 

William Paquea, 1803.1809. 

Henry Pepweli. 1805.18^. 

Peter Traveria, 1614.1831. 

Jamea Nicholaon. 1836.1838. 

John Redman, 1840.1842. 

Chriatophcr Truthall. 1888, 

Thomaa Oodfray. 1822.1832. 

John Shot. 1621.1837. 

John Raatell, 1817.1833. 

Robert Coplande, I82M840. 

William Copland. 1848.1668. 

Robert Wyer. 1827.1842. 

Robert Redman and Blixabath Redman, 1623.1540. 
Richard Bankea, 1828-184^ 

Lawrence Andrewe. 1827. 

John Rcynea, 1827.1844. 

Thomaa Berthclct, 1830.1854. 

Richard Pawkea. 1809.1690. 

William Raatell, 1B81.1534. 

John Byddcil. 1883.1844. 

Thomaa Oibrnm, 1836.1838. 

John Cough. 1538.1843. 

Richard Orafton. 1837.1553. 

Reynold Wolfe. 1842.1873. 

John Day. 1846.1880. 

Richard Tottcl. 1883.1994. 

Milton's “ Areopsgiticft," or a speech for the 
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liberty of unliccnRcd printinj?, was first printed 
in 1664. In 1667, Milton disposed of the copy, 
right of “ Paradise Lost •' to Samuel Simmons, 
printer, for the pnsent sum of «ve pounds, and 
five pounds more when 1,300 copies of the first 
impression should be sold in retail, and the like 
sum at the end of the second and third editions. 
The price of the small quarto edition was three 
shillings, in plfiin binding. 

In 1668, the Company of Stationers gave 
directions *' that the beadle do give notice to 
every printer to reserve in his custody Tmrhb 
of every book by him printed of the kst mid 
largest paper, according to Act of Parliament at 
Oxford, 1665. 


The first almanac in England, in the present 
shape, was compiled by Maurice Wheeler, canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, 1673. The first 
b^k auction in England, on record, was the 
library of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, sold by William 
Cooper, bookseller, in Warwick Lane, London, 
in 1676. In 1664, Richard Atkyns published a 
^k on the “ Origin and growth of printing in 
England." In 1681, Thomas Newcombe. printer 
to Charles II., died. In 1683. Samuel Mearne, 
master of the Stationers’ Company, and book- 
in er to Charles if., died; the famciyii coltec- 
tion of *» King’s Pamphlets," now in the British 

i worthy’s possession, 

in 686, Joseph Moxon published a typographical 

work, called "Mechanical Exercises;" he was 
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the first letter-cutter to reduce that Art to rule, 
previously, it had been practised by guess. In 
1710, John Barber succeeded Samuel Roycroft 
as city printer. In 1712, William Bowyer’s 
printing office in White Fryars was destroyed 
by fire. Henry Hills, printer to Oliver Crom- 
well, Charles II., and James II., died in 1713. 
In the same year (1713) the Clarendon Printing 
House, Oxford, was opened ; it had been built 
with the profits arising from Lord Clarendon’s 
“History of the Rebellion.” Previous to this 
date. University publications were printed at 
the Sheldonian Press. 

“The earliest known work printed in Notting- 
ham bears for title, ‘ Inn-Play, or Cornish Hug 
Wrestler,’ small quarto, by Sir Thomas Parkyns, 
1714,” vide Timperley, p. 605. William Ayscough 
was the printer ; but more recent investigation 
proves that Ayscough published “The Notting- 
ham Courant,” in 1710, and he also, I am told 
by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, of the Nottingham 
Free Library, printed a book (name mislaid) in 
1713. CoUyer was another printer in Notting- 
ham, who practised his trade about the same time 
as Ayscough, he printed J. Barret’s “Legacy of a 
dying Minister to a beloved people,” 1713, in 12mo. 

In 1715, Barnard Lintot, Jacob Tonson, and 
William Taylor, were appointed printers of the 
votes to the House of Commons ; they held 
this office till 1727. Joseph Collier, printer, 
and treasurer to the Stationers’ Company, 1702- 
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1724, died in this iast>nientioned year. Samuel 
Palmer, who was remarkable for his ♦* History 
of Printinj?," quarto, died in 1732. Joseph 
Ames, author of ” Typofjraphical Antiquities,” 
published this work in 1749. quarto; he died in 
1768. Horace Walpole established the Straw* 
berry Hill Press in 1757. John Wilkes erected 
a printing press in his house, George Street, 
Westminster, in 1763. 


Of John Baskerville, printer, of Hirmingham, 
much might be written, but I \vill quote from 
Di^in : *• The typography of Hasker\'iiie is 
eminently beautiful, his letters are in general of 
a slender and delicate form ; he united, in a 
singularly happy manner, the elegance of Plan* 
tin, with the clearness of Elate vir. In hiw Italic 
letter, whether capital or small, he stands un* 
nvalled ; such elegance, freedom, and perfect 
symmetry being in vain to be looked for among 
the specimens of Aldus and Colinoeus.” He 
was born in 1706, and died in 1775. 


In 1706, Benjamin Franklin was born. His 
history is sufficiently well known, and need not 
add^ to this treatise; he was one of the 
most celebrated individuals in the annals of 

Hansard, 

1/0^-1828, an eminent printer, and renowned 
as pnnter of Hansard’s “Debates of the House 
L , T*”®"®:’’ was very highly respected 
n# In* <«teg«ty. George Burbage, printer 
of the Nottingham Journal,” died in 1807. 
18 
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G. Strettun, who wm» 4 itppn:nticcd to him, huc* 
ceeUedi tu hiti huHincHK. Quoting from Mr. P< J. 
Cropper'* " Noltinghmnshire Printed Chap 
Books," in 179y, "there were in Nottingham 
seven bookaeltera, via. : Burbage & Stretton, 
Charles Sutton, Samuel Tupman, John Blythe, 
Dunn & Biggs, B. Robinson, W. Skipwith, and 
J.VVortley; the Hrst three of whom are also de< 
scribed as printers.” William Harrod, printer and 
bcxikseller, in I7HI>, publisited and printed "His« 
tor)' and Antiquities of Stamford, ” in t%va vols., 
I2nui. He also wrote and published "The 
History of MansHcld, ” quarto, in IH()4. In IbOH. 
he published " History of Market Harlsirough." 
Tim(H?rlcy descrilnrs him as a worthy but eeccn* 
trie printer and tsHiksetIcr. John Ballantyne 
died in 1821. He was a famous printer and 
btHjkseller at Bdinburgh. Sir Walter Scott's 
" Minstivisy of the Seottish Isirder" was printed 
by him and his brother in IHtX). C. S. Ordoyno, 
printer, of Nottingham, died in 1828. He %vas 
formerly printer and publisher «if the " Derby 
Herald," and published also " I’lora Nottingham- 
iensis." John Nichols. I’.S.A., was lairn 1744. 
He was printer and (1778) editor of the 
"Gentleman's Magazine ." he was distinguished 
alike for su|K;rior talents, indefatigable industiy, 
and undeviating integrity, and of whom the 
profession of the Art of tyfHigraphy may feel 
justly pri*ud, as an example W'orthy to be 
emulated. He died in 1828. William Hutmer 
l» o2 



was a celebrated typographer, who did much 
to bring printing to its excellence at that 
period ] his name is associated with all that is 
correct and beautiful in typography. He died 
in 1830. For further particulars of this great 
printer’s work, see Dibdin’s “Bibliographical 
Decameron,” ii. 384-395. The Pitt Press at 
Cambridge was opened by the Marquess of 
Camden, in 1834. Thomas Bensley, a great 
printer, to whose exertions this country is 
indebted for the introduction of printing by 
machinery, did much excellent work, notably 
“Macklin’s Bible.” Dr. Dibdin gives a good 
account of this worthy’s work. He died in 
1835. A great festival in honour of John 
Gutenburg, the inventor of printing, was held 
at Mayence in 1837. Many thousands of people 
did honour to this great man on this occasion, 
the city being en ftU for three days. 

Charles Knight, 1791-1873. Notice of this 
worthy will be found under “ Booksellers.” 

William Pickering, 1796-1854, printer and 
bookseller, must be numbered among our great 
printers and publishers. He took infinite pains 
with his work; his earliest success was attained 
by presenting to the public his “ Diamond 
Classics,” a charming series of miniature re- 
prints of the Classics, &c., numbering twenty- 
four vols., in 48mo. These volumes are now 
much in demand, and highly prized ; they were 
printed for him by Whittingham at the Chiswick 
20 
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Press. The well-known Colophon or trademark 
of an anchor and dolphin is an index to fine 
taste displayed in book production, which proved 
him to be a worthy disciple of the great Italian 
master. Another device of his was a pike and 
ring. His edition of the Aldine Poets in fifty- 
three vols. is a monument, in my opinion as 
near perfection as possible. We must not 
forget that he printed the first three editions 
of Philip James Bailey’s “ Festus.” His later 
efforts are remarkable for the delicate type and 
the admirable arrangement of the text on the 
page. James Toovey, of Piccadilly, took over 
his business after his death in 1854. 


The latter-day renaissance of the printed 
book is largely due to William Morris. A nine- 
teenth century Chaucer, not only in song but 
in versatility, Morris came to the printing press 
late in life. It could be said of him, as 
Johnson wrote of Goldsmith, “ Nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit,” and perhaps Morris did 
more for printing than he had done for any- 
thing else. 

Morris printed at the Kelmscott Press, from 
1891 to 1898, altogether fifty-two books ; the 


following were issued : 

1891. 

Morris (W.) Story of Glitter- 
ing Plain 

Poems by the Way 

1892. 


Caxton. — Golden Legend, 8 
vols., folio 

Reynard the Foxe, folio 

Recuyell of Troye, 3 

vols., folio 
Biblia Innocentium 


Blunt (W. S.) Love- Lyrics Morris. — Dream of John 

of Proteus Ball, &c. 
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News from Nowhere 

Defence of Guenevere 

Ruskin. — Nature of Gothic 

1892 - 3 . 

Order of Chivalry, 2 parts 

1893 . 

Cavendish. — Life of Wolsey 

Caxton. — Godcfrey of Bo- 
loyne, folio 

Sidonia the Sorceress, folio 
More’s Utopia 
Morris.r::GothicArchitecture 
Rossetti. — Ballads and Nar> 
rative Poems 

Shakespeare’s Poems 

Tennyson’s Maud 

King Florus and Pair Jehane 

1894 . 

Keats. — Poems 

Morris.*— Story of Glittering 
Plain, folio 

Wood beyond the World 

Rossetti. — Sonnetsand Lyr- 
ical Poems 

Friendship of Amis and 
Amile 

Psalmi Penitentiales, 4to 

Savonarola. — De Contemptu 
Mundi, 4to 

Sulkhan-^ba-Orbeliand 

Swinburne. — Atalanta in 
Calydon, folio 

Tale of King Coustata 

1895 . 

Herrick. — Chosen Poems 

Together 66 vi 


Morris. — Child Christoph***. 
2 vote. 

Life and Death of 

folio 

Rossetti.— Hand and So«*l 
Shdley. — Poems, 8 vol». 

Sf Fteroeyville of Oales. 4t» 
Tate of Beowulf, Mio 

1896 . 

Chaucer.—works, royal fdli® 
Coleridge.— Chosen Pocfsiw 
Laudes. — B.M. Vlrg,, folio 

Morris. — Well at World'o 
End, folio 

Ploure and the Leafe, 4to 
Sir Degrevant 

Shephearde’n Calendar, 4to 

1897 . 

Morris. — Love is Hnouith* 
folio 

Earthly Paradise, 8 votsu 

Sundering Flood 

Water of Woodrou* 

Isles, folio 

Some German Woodcuts, 
folio 

Romance of Sir I sumbras. 4iu» 

Two Trial-Pages of I-onJ 
Berner's Froissart, dw- 
signs by W. Morris, royal 
folio 

1898 . 

Morris.— Aims in Poundititt 
Keimscott Press 

Sigurd the Volsung, fedio 

and 2 pages. 
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lines, the serifs being of fair substance, the top ones 
following one angle. 

(3) Each letter should be distinct from all others, i.e., a 

u should not be an « upside down, and the dot of 
the i and the punctuation marks should be regular 
figures, not blots. 

(4) The spaces between the words should be, as nearly as 

possible, equal. 

(5) The position of the printed matter on the page should 

always leave the inner margin the narrowest, the 
top somewhat wider, the outside (fore edge) wider 
still, and the bottom widest of all. 

(8) The paper should be opaque, yet not thick, crisp and 
hard, of bank note quality, and white ; the ink 
should be dead black, and the text should be rather 
under than overpressed. 

A further consideration was the illustration 
and decoration of the printed book. Long 
before the establishment of the Kelmscott press, 
Morris had himself engrossed and decorated 
several volumes of his own verses, illuminating 
them, and insetting them with miniatures of 
wonderful beauty and brilliance. 

To secure a harmony between the text and 
illustrations, such as is to be found in the old 
missals, and in an ecjual or even greater degree, 
in the early woodcut illustrated books, was to 
attempt a revolution. 

The essential qualities of illustration and 
decoration have been clearly stated by Mr. 
Lucien Pissarro, of whose work more will be 
said later. Decoration, he says, ought to be 
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FROM THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
(printed by notary, 1503 .) 



iited only to confer dignity arnl feiauty, and 
ttMMild Iw entirely aubakliary to. aiul in agree^ 
OMnit witlii tile text. IlluatraticMi, if preawit, 
•bould Miminariae the text-~to uae Mr. Pfeaarro'e 
o«ra wiMnda. ** ikiivent conMittaer la note aigtte* la 
point ltiaiinetiae«" and a^iin tie entirely to har- 
mony with text and decoration. 

Aa to bia type, ao to hla decoration of the 
fMge, Morrto caught the i^rit of the em^Mt 
maatmra ot the emit. If any production of the 
pairt cfHild he mdd to have inapirid the Ketoi- 
•cott bordem. it waa ttoi lovely hordem 
Ratdcdt, yet no one coukl My for a mooMMit 
that Morria in the fainleat degree imitated 
ttome. imleed. to take one feature to particular, 
hia own peculiar acrtdl which appeara to aeveral 
(d the Chaucer hordera ia alao found to aeveral 
of hia wall papera. Hachelom Button, 

aa well aa in hia tapeatriea. the Flom, aU 
c<Mn|detcd prmuiiiiaMy hefmxr Morria turned hia 
attentioo to (Minting. 

It haa heen aaid. perhapa juMiflidily, ttod 
aooMi the KelmaciHt hordem, ei ye cl al l y to 
the later productiooa of the pmaa, wem loo 
hmvy for the page, and a further caveat may 
be entered againat the floriated grounda ot the 
Aral pagm of works, like the Bmperor CouataM. 
The illuatrationa to the Kelmacott hoolni wem 
largely the work id Bume Jonmi and Walter 
Crane, and genemlly speaking, are to agraemenl 
with the principfea stated above ; text, bolder, 
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and illustrations, to a very considerable degree, 
harmonising one with the other. 

On the death of Morris, the Kelmscott Preee 
was closed. As it will perforce be necessary, 
in dealing with the other presses, to refer to 
the Kelmscott Press, “Velut inter ignes lunis 
minores,” it will be well, perhaps, to pass om 
at once to the consideration of the presses at: 
work at present. But it should fllrst be sail! 
that though the press is closed, yet two of itis 
factors are stilt eseistent. 

The blocks are deposited in the Britisls 
Museum, a perhaps Justifiable act, but one that: 
<an never be thought on with equanimity — one 
grows to hate museums as mere cemeteries. 
The hand-presses have been auctioned off, but 
the craftsmen remain, and the type has been 
entrusted to a responsible body of trustees, to 
whose judgment Morris left any future use of 
it. Of the craftsmen, more anon. 

The trustees of the type have so far pub- 
lished, through Messrs. Longman's, two little 
works, at the price of half-a-crown each, the 
printing being done by the Chiswick Press. 
These books are Monis’s Address to the 
Birminj^am Art Students," and his lecture on 
"Art and Beauty of the Barth." The fact that 
these have been produce! by Messrs. Whitting- 
ham is a sufficient guarantee that the work is 
as good as commercial possibilities will allow ; 
the only fault in the get>up being the ink, 
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which does not show to advantage against a 
Kelmscott book. The page, done in black, 
regularly spaced, Avithout initials or anything 
, to break the merciless severity of the straight 
line, is as strong as a page cjui be, but yet 
eminently satisfying. 

Long before the establishment of the Kelm- 
scott Press, book lovers treasured the dain^ 
volumes issued by the Rev. C. H. Daniel, of 
Worcester College, Oxford. Considering the 
build of the page, its simplicity, its reserve yet 
real beauty of decoration, too high praise for 
- the productions of the Daniel Press is almost 
impossible, and it is a matter for regret that it 
is unlikely that many more volumes will be 
issued. The books are dainty, yet without the 
slightest affectation, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the long s of the Italics, for which, be. it said, 
however, there is no lack of precedent. The 
type used in most of the productions of this 
press is thin— somewhat wiry, perhaps — recalling 
the Aldine, but being used in the build of a 
light page, a page that is never allowed to be 
full or even bold ; this can hardly be called 
a fault. With the ink, however, real fault may 
Jbe found, for not only is it lacking in tone, but 
.the poverty of several letters suggests either 
bad composition of the ink itself, or bad crafts- 
manship in the printing. Yet, despite these 
faults, Mr. Daniel’s books, as has been said, are 
most covetable, and though entirely disassociated 
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from the ideals of Morris and his school, and 
ha:ving come into the world without any blare 
of trumpets are a proof that appreciation for 
fine printing was not dead in England, even 
when the Philistines reigned in Israel, twenty 
years ago. 

Mr. Daniel’s career as a printer extends over 
well nigh half a century. His hobby as a lad, 
as early as 1856 he had printed his first book, 
“The latest sonnets of C. 3 , C.”; but the 
business of life intervening, the hobby was 
dropped for many yeare. In 1874, however, he 
found it possible to resume printing, and on 
the same little press that he had purchased as 
a boy nearly twenty-five years before, he 
printed “ Notes from a Catalogue of Pamphlets 
in Worcester College Library.” Twenty-five 
copies were issued for the lure and despair of 
future collectors. 

In 1876, Mr. Daniel cast some antique type 
from Dr. Fell’s matrixes, which had been given 
to the University in the seventeenth century. 
Wth this type were printed “A New Sermon,” 
in 1876, “Erasmi Colloquia Dua,” 1880, “The 
Garland of Rachel,” in 1881. 

From 1882, in which year Mr. Daniell pro- 
cured an Albion press, one or two works appear 
yearly. The type used in most of the Daniel 
productions is Fell’s Small Pica, Roman, and 
Italic. Bridge’s “Growth of Love” is in Fell’s 
Old English Pica, and this is a work highly 
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prized by collectors. 

Mr. Daniel was for many years both com- 
positor and pressman, and even yet, although 
he has the help of a man at the press, he sets 
up ail his own type. Though not fetching the 
inflated prices of the Kelmscott books, the pro- 
ductions of the Daniel press have had speedy 
appreciation, as the catalogues of the booksellers 
only too well testify, and a complete collection 
is very near the impossible. 

The premier position in English typography 
to-day is taken undoubtedly by the Vale Press 
of Messrs. Hacon & Ricketts. In fact, it is 
not unreasonable to claim for it equal considera- 
tion and esteem with the Kelmscott, than 
which it is later by five years. 

A comparison of the two presses is exceed- 
ingly instructive, both being the creation of 
artist craftsmen, who went to the same sources 
for their inspiration — ^the great Venetians of 
the fifteenth century. More important still, 
both Morris and Ricketts did not rest content 
with the works of the fifteenth century printers, 
but beyond these studied the manuscripts of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, which were 
the models for Spira, Jenson, and even Aldus. 
The writings of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
seemed to have that esoteric influence over the 
master spirits of the fifteenth century that, say 
the later sixteenth century, has with us to-day, 
and those centuries were evidently regarded 
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with the same affectionite reverence with 
which we look back on **ltie epadoiM times 
of great Bliaabeth." The reaaont which led to 
the consideration of these niMuscripts 

seem to have been different in the two ded|paiers, 
just as tlw results of the consideratioii wiue 
different. 

With Morris, the reascm seems to have bemi 
the widb to know the reaKMis for, and if {k»- 
i^ble come into closest contact with, the causes 
of Venetian typography: to let the same in- 
Ruence lead him in the same way that it led 
the Venetian printers. 

Hence it is that the Morris type possesses 
so entirely the written quality— the missal 
quality (one can find no better terms). One 
looks at a Kelmscott book as a multiplied 
manuscript, and as something totally foreign to 
the mechanical idea of the press. Morris in 
these latter days caught the mantle of Jenson, but 
a double portion of his spirit fell upon him. 
Tbui the Kelmscott type is frankly Venetian 
and mediasval, both in spirit and execution, and 
the same can be said of the initials designed 
by Morris. 

With Mr. Ricketts the case was otherwise. 
Engaged in the ihaping of books as early as 
1890, in he published Mr. John Oniy's 
*' SUveqidnta," and later in the same year 
made a forward step of the very highest im- 
portance in the publication of *'The Daphnis 
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and Chloe.” In this book were inserted in the 
text wood-cuts, the blocks of which had beea 
cut by Mr. Ricketts himself — ^the builder of the 
page. The cutting of these blocks took up a 
whole year, and to give this time and work to 
satisfy so revolutionary an idea premised con- 
siderable faith in the result on the part of the 
artist. The harmony of the illustrated and the 
printed page had been so long lost as to be 
forgotten. This was quite in the natural order 
of things, for while the pictorial Art had at 
least kept in life, the typographical Art had 
practically disappeared — ^to put it plainly, paint- 
ing had flourished, printing had decayed. And 
so it came about, that where the pictorial existed 
in books, it presented itself either firstly as the 
prime factor, or secondly, as merely illustrative, 
without any sympathy or harmony whatever 
with the text. 

Morris had found in Burne Jones and Waiter 
Crane excellent draughtsmen in sympathy with 
his aims, but Mr. Ricketts, happier than Morris, 
has himself designed the borders and illustra- 
tions for his printed books, which thus have a 
unity, and a fulness of harmony hardly to be 
found elsewhere. The borders of the Vale 
Constable and the Suckling are perhaps, in 
their way, as near perfection as could be 
reached. 

One hardly knows whether to praise most 
the grace and the strength of the clear cut 
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curves, or the excellent disposition o£ the 
masses of tint. The intersections and convolu- 
tions of the tracery, though perhaps not so 
intricate, recall the finest of the Irish illumiua- 
tions of the seventh century, and like thetu, 
vdll bear magnifying many times without show- 
ing a flaw. The initial letters too, which are 
decorated in a moderate white line, strong and 
sharply cut, show in their sinuous curves the 
same intense application and scrupxilous exacti- 
tude in design and in cutting. Here Mr. Richetts 
parts company with many of our decorative 
artists, who speak loudly of feeling and sugges- 
tion, and breadth of treatment, and other 
euphemistic terms, all meaning much about the 
same thing — carelessness of finish and detail. 

The borders and initials of the Vale books 
are generally done in black, but a few have 
been printed in red, and seem hardly so suc- 
cessful. 

It might be urged against the Vale books 
that they are printed by Messrs. Ballantytie. 
This criticism, however, does not go very far, 
and the only difference between the Vale and 
Kelmscott books in this respect is that Morris 
had the oversight of workmen in his own em- 
ploy, while the Vale books are printed by 
craftsmen of a commercial house, but again 
under the supervision of the designer and 
builder of the page. 

Mr. Lucien Pissarro, a confrere of Mr. Rick- 
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etts, but who prints with the Vale type at his 
own press the Bragnys, has attempted an 
illustration in his latest work, Perrault’s “ Deux 
contes de ma mfcre Loye,” in chiaro-oscuro and 
gold. The effect gained is not a startling suc- 
cess, but gives at least promise of what may 
he expected with hirther experience. Mr. 
Pissarro's open initials, which are frankly 
naturalistic in treatment, show considerable 
power of design, and his smaller initials in 
which a three-leaved clover is the motif are 
equally good. The opening illustration and 
border are in entire harmony, but one could 
wish that the artist had attempted a little 
brighter colour scheme. 

That gold and colours are not foreign to the 
printed page is at once seen on looking at 
some of the early printed Psalters, upon which 
decoration as lavish and as careful was laid by 
the illuminators of that day as ever shone ftwm 
the written page. 

The birth of printing was the birth of a 
Minerva. The xenith of the Art was its morn- 
ing, and from then to the present has been but 
decline. One merit of printing— its cheapnera 
—was also its ruin, and for the costly hand- 
painted and wood-cut initials of the first 
printers, cheaper and meaner substitutes were 
only too quickly found. 

The delight of colour, which surely ought to 
be found in boohs, was abundantly present in 
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the old manuscripts, and it may be in the f 
future that the work of earnest experimeni 
like Mr. Pissarro and Mr. Batten will rev 
the harmonious colouring of the printed b 
^ain possible— colouring accomplished too 
methods entirely modern. 

There has been an attempt of late to h* 
a method of hand colouring wood-cut illus 
tions in delicate transparent tints. In cer 
cases this method answers well, for instai 
in the drawings of Mr. Hugh Thompson 
Mr. Anning Bell, but too often the colour 
which is at its best pretty, is only maw 
and petty. 

Not less than the woodcuts and border: 
distinguishing feature of the Vale books is 
type, designed in 1894-5. The Vale type, as 
been said already, is frankly Venetian — insp 
like the Kelmscott type by the Roman 
Jenson and Spira. In fact, nothing could 
more instructive to a student of type tha 
comparison between the Kelmscott and \ 
and then in turn a comparison of each ’ 
the square Roman of Jenson, with which • 
are most closely allied. The first thing 
strikes one on^ looking casually at the thre 
that they are all alike. On a closer exanr 
tion, one discovers that they each differ in e 
letter one from the other. The differences 
in some few cases subtle enough, more espec 
in the w and n, but in the other letters 
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least . enlargement shews up differences which 
cause one to wonder how any thought of 
similarity .could suggest itself. 

The Vale type differs from the Morris in a 
greater degree than either differs from the 
Jenson. Both designers, as it were, started 
from the same spot, but went in opposite 
directions. 

It was doubtless one great ideal of the early 
printers that their work should resemble as 
much as possible the illuminations and writings 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. A Kelm- 
scott book resembles an early manuscript to a 
greater extent than even the early printed 
books. Mr. Ricketts on the other hand, though 
equally influenced by the golden age of printing, 
shows that influence by quite different results. 
His borders are designed for and cut in wood; 
his type — designed for metal — ^has a pointed 
quality which by some critics is termed harsh 
and unsympathetic. 

It seems to one that this sharpness goes to 
shew that the designer deliberately accepted 
the limitation of the type-forming material, and 
recognised the qualities of metal type. Not 
only were these qualities recognised, but they 
were emphasised and insisted upon, and so we 
find in the Vale type in many places points and 
acute angles, such as could not possibly obtain 
in. other than metal type. Such can be noted 
in the top of the upper case A, the sniall 
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r, H, and i. These angles add much to the 
brightness and piquancy of the type, and give 
it brilliancy, though again it must be said that 
there are those who would rather regard these 
points as indicating harshness and mere me- 
chanical precision. It is a rather curious com- 
ment on the sharpness of the Vale type to say 
that personally Mr. Ricketts has an unbounded 
admiration for the written quality, characteristic 
of the Kelmscott, and is, in feet, at present 
engaged in designing a smaller type which shall 
possess, as fer as he can ensure it this quality. 

Yet are hardneui and precision necessarily 
vicious qualities of type? It will scarcely be 
denied that the sharper the line the more legible 
the letter, and providing that the main canons of 
typographical good taste be not violated, any 
quality that will further legibility should be 
considered praisewmthy. 

Such rules, for instance, as the retention of 
the foundation geometrical, containing figures— 
the square or the oblong*, the uniformity of 
serife; the individuality of the several letters; 
the dislinctive thickening out for the various 
kmg strdte letters— are the very basis of all 
good type ikdgn, ami are all to be ftnind in 
the eai^ prewMBS and b the Vale, and the only 
dUlfertems betw e en the Vale and Kelmscott is 
prsctkally this, that the KdmscMitt remains 
mediiivid, while the Vale, teoiqtb shewing in 
ewsry k^ter the sogi^ktioo of mecUamJIsm, is 
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nevertheless entirely modemh—is medisevallsm 
not reproduced, but regenerated under ktler- 
day conditions. 

In what was said of the Kelmscott press, 
mention was made of the craftsmen that Morris 
employed. These have been engaged or co- 
opted by Mr. Ashbee, of Essex House, the 
home of the Guild of Handicraft, which has 
purchased most of the Kelmscott plant. In his 
prospectus, Mr. Ashbee states that he hopes 
** to continue in some measure the traditions 
of good printing and fine workmanship which 
William Morns revived.’* A Caslon fount has 
been purchased, and a translation by Mr. Ashbee 
of **The Treatises of Benvenuto Cellini on 
Metal Sculpture," and one or two other smaller 
works, have been printed and published. The 
type adopted is a clear and legible one, with a 
good face, and free from twcentridties. It 
is satisfactory to know, however, that Mr. 
Ashbee promises new types designed by himself, 
one Roman in character, and the other based 
on uncial forms. These are at present being 
photographed down, and results may be expected 
shortly. 

The summer number of the "Studio" — "The 
Book of the Masque"— was enriched by initials 
of a very distinctive and beautiful design ; 
these were the work of Mr. Ashbee, and Justify 
one in expecting a tpye from him such as will 
satisfy the most fastidious critic. 
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The book already pubUthed, “Benvenuto 
CeUlai*s Treatiies," is quite, in the fitness of 
things, the one to come from Essex House. 
The other books {Mtblidied are Bunyan^s “I>U. 
grim's Progress," and “The remarkable Hymn 
of Bardaisan," the first Christian pomn, translatiNl 
by Mr. F. C. Burkett, of Trinity CoUi^, 
(Abridge. 

Essex House itself is an ideal spot fbr an 
ideal press. The Guild of Handicraft is the 
development of a Ruskin class of throe pupils, 
which Mr. Atiibee conducted at Toynbee Hall, 
while still himself in the office of Mr. Bodley, 
the vroll known architect. Originally a design 
class, the ni»:eBsity for practical work as the 
htlfllment of design resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Guild as a productive and teaching 
centre of handicraft. The polytechnics have 
usurped the teaching functiima which are no 
longer performed, but the productive work of 
the Guild is steadily on the increase. Morris’s 
workmen will, therefore, form a {wrt of a band 
of experts — ideal British craftsmen — and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Ashbee's modest wish, 
“in a measure to carry m the Kelmscott tradi- 
tions," may be abundantly satisfied. 

The example of the semi-private presses is 
beifqi rnmriy followed by the best of the 
groat London and Bdinboro* firms. Houses 
film Urn Ballantyne Preai (the printers of the 
Vale books), the Unicorn, to mention a few 
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of many, are turning out work to-day that ten 
years ago would have been imposMble. 

The premier place among these must be con- 
ceded to the Chiswick Press, which in quality 
and variety of type, carehil selection of paper, 
and general build of the printed pa^, is only 
beaten by work like the Kelmscott and Vale. 
To deal as one ought with the Chiswick Ihess 
would transgress the limits of this aecticm, since 
an establishment that dates back over a century 
can hardly be called modem. The history of 
, the Whittinghams is as important a chapter in 
the annals of printing as is the history of the 
Elzevirs, Plantin, or Baskervitle. The founder 
of the press, Charles Whittingham, aher serving 
an apprenticeship to a printer of Coventry, 
Richard Bird by name, and working for some 
time as a journeyman, first in Birmingham and 
then In l.ondon, set up in business for himself 
in Fetter I^nc about 1790. During the next 
twenty years, he occupied various other prem- 
ises, and in 1810 tenanted the mansion at 
Chiswick known as the " High House after- 
wards, in 1818, removing to “The College 
House,’’ which may be considered as the original 
Chiswick Press. 

The productions of the following twenty-two 
years arc among the triumphs of English 
printing, More particularly may be mentioned 
that favourite of Mr. Austin Dobson, “ Puckle's 
Club," and the many works illustrated by the 
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severe yet beautiftil engravings of Stotlmrd aeidi 
Norfchcote. For four years the press wwm 
occupied by the production of the ChiswicJc 
Press edition of the “British Poets,*’ a scriwB* 
of one hundred post octavo volumes, for 
editing, printing, binding, and pubUshing of 
which Mr. Whittingham was rMponsible. I« 
1840 another Charies Whittingham, nephew stod 
smnetime partner of the founder, succeedkeKi 
to the business, and under his management Irlse 
press added to its former laureis. As LoncSoei 
manai^r during the latter years of his undo*** 
life, the younger Charles, in connection vsHHtfci 
William Pickering, the eminent bibliographwr 
and publisher, had done much towards brinigifsft 
the printed page to a high degree of mtcellefic:^. 
Much of the merit of the Pickering publicatioaiw. 
it is only feir to say, is due to the very chsi«t« 
and ornamental head and tail pieces and initimlai. 
and these were deigned 1^ Charlotte msMl 
Elizabeth Whittingham and engravd Ir/ Maury 
Byfleld. 

In 1843, Mr. Whittingham set a new fediioei. 
or rather reintroduced an old one, l!^ tim rm~ 
vival of oldofeced type. This wan supplieii Isy 
the Caslon foundry from the matrixes of tlM? 
first WiUiam Caslon. The bodk printed wwai 
“the Diary of Lady Willoughby,** for tAmwmrm. 
Longman’s, and the fashion catching on, laaus 
resulted tonday in the very general use of <o4<l 
lacM type. Latteriy the {xreas, as befits a hoaswe 
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with such traditions, has continued to issue 
works which represent the high water mark of 
British commercial typography. 

Among others, the publishing house of Bell & 
Sons have entrusted to the Chiswick Press the 
printing of their most important works, and 
notably their re-issue in limited editions of 
translations of the classics. This series, it is 
interesting to know, received the warmest 
eulogiums from William Morris, who spoke of 
it as one of the best examples of modern print- 
ing and book-building. 

Space forbids more than the mention of the 
University printers of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and of the great Edinboro’ houses of Clark, 
Constable, and Turnbull & Spears, all of which 
hold high reputations. 

Across the Atlantic, the limited edition 
epidemic is still raging, and Japanese paper and 
brocade cases abound. This is not a bad sign, 
for it is at least a change from the dull same- 
ness to which we have been accustomed, and 
doubtless will develop into something better. 

Perhaps the time is not yet for the establish- 
ment in America of a press that shall vie with 
the Kelmscott or Vale ; but the visible stir in art, 
the further ripples of that English pre-Raphaelite 
movement which has done so much for the crafts 
of England, may presage like results abroad. 

Germany has among its almost numberless 
presses none to equal our own, and the influence 
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of English Art Craft is as yet but slight 
there. 

With France the case is somewhat different, 
as is to be expected in a country where Art is 
One thinks instinctively of the 
superb productions of the great art publishing 
housesr—OoupU’s, ^4 others, but strangely; 
enough the letterpress work of these eminent, 
firms, though always produced in a manner; 
which shews that no expense has been spared, 
suggests just that and nothing else. 

Perhaps the English Art Journal, with its 
glossy calendered paper, is the best representa- 
tion in England of this style, which is undoubt- 
edly popular, but nevertheless is as far from 
the ideals of the mediaeval book as can well be. 

Lately, however, we have become accustomed 
to French books produced on tinted paper in 
an Elzevir shape, in a bright delicate type, and 
known as the Lotos series. These are produced 
by Messrs. Borel, and are in degree praise- 
worthy, since the volumes are shapely, the 
faults being that the paper is . not a permanent 
one, and though pleasing to the eye now is 
likely to alter in tint with age. More deserving 
of praise are the little Nelumbos books, of 
which the English series was published by 
Messrs. Routledge. These extremely dainty 
little books are (especially in the Japan paper, 
edition) most treasurable volumes, and though 
of a size which is questionable — some people’s 
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dignity descends no lower than a crown quarto 
—yet the vei 7 clear marginal and other illus- 
trations of their kind, quite excellent, cover a 
multitude of sins. The type, as is to be expected, 
is very small indeed, but is wonderfully clear, 
quite comparable in fact to Pickering’s Diamond 
type, and if the thickening and thinning were 
not so pronounced would he a flrat-rate one. 
As it is, however, this fault, together with the 
fact that some few of the letters, e.g.. the A, 
are badly proportioned and— a consequence of 
the thinning— -that there are several blurred 
letters, causes one to esteem these little books 
less highly than they might have deserved. 

It is a regrettable fact that this latter-day 
reformation of the printed book is not without 
attendant evil. The high prices commanded 
by the Kelmscott works are already inducing 
a servile imitation of such peculiarities of that 
press as arc most vulgarly obvious. 

It may be that the present mad rush after 
the Kelmscott books will have a good effect on 
printing generally, since the parvenus who are 
now investing in work to which they gave no heed 
when the press was in existence, may perhaps 
be illumined with the thought that it may pmy 
to buy well-printed bcxiks. The depressing part 
of the business is that, with such people, the more 
vulgar a plagiarism a thing is, the more readily 
it is bought, since originality only disturbs and 
shocks them. 
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The day of the merely limited edition having 
nothing to recommend it but its questionable 
figures on the fly leaf, its Japan or japanned 
paper, is past. It is in all probability quite right 
that editions when finely produced should not be 
too large, but it is hardly fair to make people pay 
that others may not enjoy equal privileges; it is 
in fact, a vicarious dog-in-the-manger policy. 
The first printers will, for our time at least, be 
models that none will be likely to surpass, and 
there is in their masterpieces much that can be 
culled and brought to bear on modern book 
building. 

This influence of mediaevalism is the distinguish- 
ing quality of all those presses which to-day are 
doing the best for the printed book, and making 
it as it ought to be “a thing of beauty,” which 
” is a joy for ever.” 


End of Part h 
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PART IL 

St* 

has long been acknowledged 
that from its veiy nature the 
successful carrying on of the 
Bookselling business requires 
a greater amount of intelli- 
gence than any other branch 
of trade. Authors, who must be considered good 
judges of the matter, have, as a body, testified 
in favour of this view of bookselling, and although 
disappointed writers occasionally show an apti- 
tude to decry “The Trade and its professors, 
yet the most eminent authors have seldom joined 
in such a condemnation. Dr. Johnson speaks of 
them very highly, for he designates theni “ The 
Patrons of Literature.” D’Israeli (the father of 
Lord Beaconsfield) says that “eminent Book- 
sellers in their constant intercourse with the 
most enlightened class of the community — 
authors and others, partake of the intelligence 
around them.” In my experience of thi^ 
years I have come across a large number of the 
fraternity, and in many cases it has been my 
good fortune to meet not only intelligent, but 
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intellectual booksellers. I should not be con- 
sidered veracious if I said all those who seW 

books are Booksellers in the true sense of the 
word: but the following sketches of those ^ 
have selected for notice illustmte that Ot* 
Johnson and D’Israeli were both correct. 

The earliest Booksellers dealt only in manu- 
scripts. The Grecian vendor (Bibliopoleia) was 
also the manufecturer, for he employed a num- 
ber of transcribers to make copies of the works 
sold. It seems to have been the custom of the 
learned in those days to meet in the shops of 
the Booksellers to discuss the literary gossip 
of the day. When literature left the shores of 
Greece, and fixed itself for a time at Alexan- 
dria, under the Ptolemies, Bookselling was of 
great importance, insomuch that a regular 
market was established. This also appears to 
have been the custom with the Romans later 
on,Jbut afterwards many Booksellers had shops 
near the Forum, the Palladium, etc. Amongst 
these Roman Booksellers originated the prac- 
tice of purchasing copyrights; and in making 
copies of different works they obtained the 
services of the authors to correct or examine 
them. The Tonsons, Longmans, Cadells aund 
Murrays of the times of Horace, Cicero, Mar- 
tial and Catullus (who mention them) were the 
speculative Tryphon, the prudent Atrectus, 
Tullius Lucensis — the freed man, Ulpius and 
others. We are informed by Galenus that less 
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respectable Booksellers forged imprints of cele- 
brated publishers upon imperfect and ill-written 
copies. See “Metz History of the Booktrade,” 
Darmstadt, 1834. 

With the fall of the Roman empire the Book- 
selling business not only declined, but was for 
a time swept from the list of trades. Litera- 
ture and Science, ingulfed in the monastic 
system, were hidden in the cloister. The monks 
became the transcribers of books, and in this 
laborious occupation the learned Benedictines 
are known to have particularly excelled. There 
was, however, at this period, a great difficulty 
in procuring material on which to write books, 
and the device was used of deterging the 
writing of old classics, and then using the 
cleaned parchment for the works required. 
This practice is understood to have caused the 
loss to the world of several classic authors. 
Whether on new or old vellum, a great number 
of books were copied and collected in England 
during the eighth century. The writers aban- 
doned the system of writing on scrolls, adopting 
the form in which books are now printed. It 
is our loss that many fine collections were de- 
stroyed by the Danes between the ninth and 
eleventh centuries, when they burnt many mon- 
asteries with their contents. See “ Biographia 
Britannica Literaria,” pp. 35 and 107. 

In the thirteenth century, books were, from 
this cause, extremely scarce, and the few that 
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existed were ‘exclusively in the hands of the 
monks, for they were almost the only persortd 
who could read them. Bookselling in the mid- 
dle ages was nearly entirely carried on by the 
monks, and thb works sold fetched very high 
prices. A very singular book was eagerly 
wished for by the Emperor Bodfolph II. of 
Germany, for which he offered 11,000 ducats. 
It was cut Cut instead of being Written on 
vellum, and interleaved with blue paper, so that 
it was read as easily as print. The title waS 
“ L^r pSssionts Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 
cum figuris et characteribus nulla materia com- 
positis.” (The book of the Passion of our L^ord 
Jesus Christ, with figures and characters com- 
posed of nothing.) See “Dugdale’s Monasticon,” 
iii. p. 309-324. 

Bookselling did not seem to awake from its 
monastic torpor till the establishment of Uni- 
yersities in various parts of the Continent. 
jSut in 1259 sellers of manuscripts became so 
numerous in Paris that special r^ulations were 
mytituted Regarding them. Piei-re de Blois 
States that they were called Librarii et Sta- 
tfoharil, the former were brokers or agents for 
thfe safe and loan of manuscripts, the latter (so 
dilfM ft*bm haH^ing stations ih various pgrts oif 
dtfCs and at mairkets) being sellers and copiers 
of manuscripts; when these laws or regulations 
Were made there tWehty-nihe booksellers 
ahd bmkers in Paris. Lai^e sums had to he 
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dejposited for the loan of a mandfcript. See 
Gressweli’s “Annals of Paf^sn '](‘ypogi*aphy»” 
1832. It would appear that bookselling was in 
Paris— then the chief seat of leaniing— a profit- 
able calling between the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries, thei« were, however, booksellers to 
be found in most of the Universities, especially 
Vienna, Palermo, Padua, and Salamanca, and by 
the time printing was invemed booksellers were 
to be found in nearly all the larger European 
towns. 

Between 1430 and 1440 it was whispered in 
Mayence that one John Gutenberg bad invented 
a process by which he and an assistant could 
produce more copies in ope day than 250 of 
the most expert penmen ; the learned were 
incredulous, but a few year« afterwards their 
doubts were silenced by the syppearanc^ qf f 
Bible in Latin pmttd from metal t^pef. Th^ 
wonder was effected by a tnachine wbi^h 
since done more for the advance of civfitsal^pp 
than all the other expedients of ingenipua man 
to save his labour or to promote fiis i|if|lfare, 
Thb Press. The first man who sold a printf^ 
^k was John Faust, the goldsmith refeiml to 
earlier in my essgy, in cona<a:tiop with Quten-* 
Nrg and Schoeffer. As many of the workmen 
of Sdhoefier became distrlkuted, pnnting was 
carried on in most of Continental cities, circa 
1470. At this early time most printers sold 
tlieir own hooks ; one of the most active of the 
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German printers and booksellers between 'I4t73^ 
1613 was one Koberger of Nuremberg, wli< 
had twenty-four presses, and nearly one hunclif*** 
workmen in his employ, and kept shops ai 
Frankfort, Leipzig, Amsterdam, and Venice ; 
sold other’s publications as well as his own 
At Ulm and Basle there were likewise seven 
booksellers carrying on an extensive trsuie. 

In the dawn of literary commerce, wholeesd* 
trade was chiefly conducted at fairs, which tool 
place once, twice, or thrice a year. At theei 
fairs books were bought by retailers, and thtis 
were distributed throughout the country. At 
first the greatest quantity of bookseller’s stallt 
were assembled at Frankfort hurs. Afitoi 
Koberger of Nuremberg, Ch. Plantin of Aot 
werp, and Stephanus of Paris, are recorded ai 
booksellers visiting this fair aM early as t4‘73 
Swiss booksellers about this time seem to hAV< 
been very enterprising, and sent many books t( 
the large fairs, Ulrich Zwingle being an enoinem 
example. In 1549, John Operinus, of Bajsle, i 
publisher of the Classics, visited Frankfort, AOt 
made profitable speculations. 

At this period appeared Martin Luther, tlii 
great champion of Protestantism, and his caiuitt 
derived great assistance from the printing pream 
The universities of Wittenberg and Leipzig nerw 
became the seat and central pdints of fnw 
theological discussion and investigation, and till 
booksellers soon found it worth their while tt 
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visit also the Leipzig ftiirs. In I486 Archydiop 
Berthold, of Mayence, had established a censor- 
ship or board of control, its object being to 
watch and visit the book shops, which in 
Frankfort were all situated in one street, still 
called the Buchgasse, seizing forbidden books, 
and claiming the seven privilege copies ordered 
by law to be presented to the universities. 
Against this the booksellers often protested, 
but without success. See Quarterly Journal 
Statistical Soc.'* vol. li. p. 164. 

After some years, the principal part of the 
book trade withdrew to Leipzig, where general 
fairs were held thrice every year. In 1666 its 
fame as a place of sale for books spread over 
the Continent of Europe and other parts of the 
world ; this trade increased so rapidly that it 
banished traffic in other articles from the fair. 
No fewer than fourteen printeis and book- 
sellers had, by 1616, taken up their residence 
in the city. The names of these worthies have 
become dear to the modem bibliomaniac, from 
the rarity of the works bearing their respective 
imprints, viz. : James Apdl, Boeraer, l^lias 
Rehfeld, Byering, Bllinger, Caspar Kloseman, 
B. Voigt, and John Perfect. By this time the 
wholesale bookseller was known as publisher. 
The Easter Leipzig fair was now exclusively 
devoted to books. The booksellers had already 
organised a system by which they were enabled 
to print a catalogue of every new work that 
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was to be sold at the fair, $o that purchasers 
no difficulty in making their selection. 
This fair eventually became the great hook 
mart for the whole Continent. 

Having sketched the “Trade” up to this 
point I will now notice a few pf the ipore W- 
portant English booksellers, starting with dacpJb 
Topson, 1666-1736. He is understood to have 
been one of tJhe most eminent of our earJ|y 
publishers, and was successful with variops 
editions of Milton, he was also publisher for 
John Dryden, and was one of the earliest to in- 
troduce Shakespeare tp the reading public. 
Editions qf Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Warburton, 
Johnson, and others were brought opt by hinr^; 
he named his shop the “Judge’s Head,” in 
Chancery Lane, afterwards changing his qign to 
“ Shakepeare’s Head.” The Kit-cat Club waB 
founded by Tonson ; Sir Godfrey Kneller, a 
member, painted portraits of all the members, 
commencing with himself and ending with Tooson, 
in all forty-three pictures, and these were hung 
round the club room at Tonson's private house. 
Tonson made a large fortune, was reputed as it 
generous man, aqd earned the title of “Prince 
of Booksellers.” Rowe says of him, 

“llioa, Jacob Tooaoo, wcrt, to my coocelviog. 

The cheerAiltett, best bonert felkw living.” 

Thomas Betterton, the famous ShaJusspeadiioi 
actor, bom in 1636, served apprenticeship to f 
bookseller, but afte^nvards took to the stagey 
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He died in 1710, and was buried in ’West- 
minster Abbey. 

Bernard Lintot, 1675-1^36, was fortunate in 
securing Pope’s patronage, and published many 
of his books. Lintot paid Pope for his trans- 
lation of Homer £5,324. He also published foir 
nearly all the great autliors of this — ^the “Auigus- 
tan Age of Literature.” He eventuaily rieiiM 
to Horsham, and was High Sheriff 
Sussex, 1735. 

Edmund Curll, 1^5-1748, is a well-known 
name among booksfellers of this period, but 
Seems to have been soniewhat eccentric, and 
by publishing books of doubtful character got 
a bad name'; he was pilloried several timeS. 
In 1716 he quarrelled with Hope, and the latter 
in his “Hunciad” scathingly contrasts him with 
his compeers. Thomas Amory in “John Buhcle” 
describes Curll in person veiy tall and thin, ^ 
ungainly, awkward, wMte-fe.ced man, hiS eyes 
were a light grey, large, projecting, goggle, aha 
purblind. Hhis is hot a flattering description. 
Whatever his faults or virtues, he (fid dho 
thing, that was, he made money, and he had 
some apologists, notably John Nichols. 

Thomas Guy, 1644-1724, was the son of a 
doal-dealer. After serving his apprenticeship 
to John Clarke he started business as a book- 
seller with about £200. He pidd special atten- 
tion to the publication of Hibfes. iPiJichofe says 
hh was a Ihost penuHous hiah, but Duhtoh Ooh- 
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tradicts that statement. He was evidently a 
very shrewd man, and made large sums of 
money out of the South Sea Company. He 
was M.P. for Tamworth, 16954707. Whatever 
his character may have been, he must have 
been benevolent, as he built Guy’s Hosi^tal at 
a cost of £18,000, and left £220,000 for its en- 
dowment ; bemdcjs this he left £400 a year to 
Christ’s Hospital, and also left £80,000 to be 
divided among his relatives. 

John Dunton, 1689-1733, was the son of a 
clergyman, and having some means, for a time 
was apparently very successful as a bookseller, 
but afterwards he turned his attention to book- 
making. The book that he is mostly known by 
is “The life and errors of John Dunton, written 
by himself in solitude, in which is included the 
lives and characters of a thousand persons now 
living in London.” After noticing the more 
eminent London booksellers he says, ‘‘Of 300 
booksellers trading in country towns, I know 
not of one knave or a blockhead amongst them 
all.” Warburton describes him as "an auction 
bookseller and abusive scribbler." D'lsr^i 
describes him as "a crack brain scribbling 
bookseller.” 

Samuel Richardson, 16^-1761, was the son 
of a jdner in Derl^iJiire, and through industry 
and perseverance founded a very good business. 
Through the interest of Mr. Speaker Onslow 
he printed the first edition of the Journal of 
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the House of Coramons, twenty^shc vols., folio. 
It WES at the iastigation of Mr. Rivington that 
he wrote his first novel, “ Pamela,” 1740, which 
was so popular that it went through five 
editions in its first year of publication. *' Pamela" 
was followed by ” Clarissa Harlowe.” Though 
his writing made him one of the most famous 
men of his time, he was noted for due attention 
to his business, until, probably owing to adula- 
tion from the fair sex, his vanity weems to have 
got the better of him. Anyway, he was a great 
novelist and writer. 

One of the earliest of Dr. Johnson's employ- 
ers was Edward Cave, 1691-1754, who was the 
son of a shoemaker. He was a most persever- 
ing man, and was successful as a bookseller. 
He was responsible for the flret appearance of 
the “Gentleman's Magazine,” in 1731, snd 
Johnson was the chief contributor in its eaHy 
days. This magazine was so popular and «ich 
a success that many rivals soon ai^pesared, notably 
among others “The Londcm Magazine.” Cave, 
without leave, obtained the sul^tance of Paiiia- 
mentary debates and speeches, and {xrinted 
them in his magazine until he was stopped by 
Sir W. Younger. After this check, prooMKlings 
in Parliament were given as “Debates in the 
Senate of Great Lilliput,” edited by Dr. Johnson. 
Cave's attention to the magazine was unre- 
mitting to the di^ of his death, and Johnson 
said, “He scarce ever looked out of the win- 
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dow but for its improvement." 

William Hutton, 1723>I815, was one more 
instance of a remarkable bookseller who rose 
from abject poverty, by sheer hard work, to 
wealth and literary fame. He was bom at 
Derby, was some time in Nottingham, but made 
his mark in Birmingham, of which place he 
wrote the History, first published in 1782. He 
also wrote a History of Derby. 

Robert Dodsley, 1703-1764, may be looked 
upon as one of ^e shining lights in the book- 
selling tmde of the dohnsonian era. He began 
Ufe as a footman, but very soon became famous 
as a writer of poems and dramatic satires, and 
opened a bookseller's shop in Pall Mall. In 
1738 he made the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson. 
In 1744 he edited and publisht^ a "Collection 
of Old English Plays," which has always been 
a standard work of its kind. In 1741, at Dods- 
ley’s instigation, Johnson commenced his Dic- 
tionary of the English language ; this under- 
taking was the joint pr^aerty of some half- 
dosen booksellers, with Andrew Millar as 
manager. Johnson is said to have received 
;i61,6(W for it; after sending his last "copy" to 
Miliar, be asked the messenger what the book- 
sdlbr said. " Thank God I have done with him," 
was the reply. "Ahl" replied Johnson, "I am 
glad that be thanks God for wiything." Dods- 
ley also publisl^ Johnsmi's " Rambler," and 
entrusted to Burke the editing of the "Annual 
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Register.” “Cleone,” Dodsley’s 'last play, was 
a great success, and he retired from business 
some years before bis death, which happened 
in 1764. 

The Chapter CofFee House was a favourite 
resort for eminent booksellers about this time; 
among its chief members were John Rivington, 
John Murray, Thomas Longman, James Dodson, 
Alderman Cadell, Tom Davies, Robert Baldwin, 
Peter Elmsley, and Joseph Johnson. Another 
association of the trade delighted in the name 
of “The Congers.” 

The most successful book published under 
the name of “Chapter Books” was Johnson’s 
“ English Poets.” Later on the Chapter Coffee 
House became the place of call for poor par- 
sons, who stood there ready for hire on Sunday 
mornings at sums varying from 5s. to 21s. 

Thomas Cadell, 1742-1802, a famous bookseller, 
became the proprietor of the copyright of 
works by the great historical and philosophical 
writers who shed such a lustre round the close 
of the eighteenth century, among them being 
Robertson, Gibbon, Adam Smith, and Blackstone. 
Robertson received £4,500 for “Charles V.” 
Cadell, having made an enormous fortune, retired 
from business, and was some time Sheriff of 
London. 

George Robinson was one of the largest 
wholesale booksellers of his time. Among other 
publications may be mentioned “Modern Uni- 
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versal History,” sixty vols., “ Biographia Britan* 
nica,” “The Illustrated Works of Hogarth,” 
“Bewick” and “Heath;” also the woriks of 
Macklin, Murphy, Godwin, Inchbald, Raddiffe, 
and Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar). Robinson died 
in 1801. 

Andrew Millar, bookseller, gave £1,000 to 
Henry Fielding for his novel “Amelia” in 1761, 

In 1763, the British Museum was established 
1^ Act of Parliament, it was founded in con- 
sequence of conditions in Sir Hans Sloane’s 
will, to whose collection of antiquities, books, 
etc., were added various other valuable collec- 
tions and the whole put into one building. 

James lAckington, 1746-1816, son of a cob- 
bler, early took to selling pies, but soon turned 
his attention to bookselling, in which he quickly 
became eminent, largely through dealing in 
“Remainder” and selling large numbers at 
low prices. His motto was “ Small profits do 
great things.” His shop, the Temple of the 
Muses, in Finsbury Square, was a great and 
well-known establishment. He made catalogues 
of lus stock, and it is stated he bad half a 
milHon of volumes ccmstantly on sale. He did 
so weli in business that he was able to retire 
in 1798. Jammi Lackington's memoirs are 
amui^ng, and well worth reading. 

William Binkall, 1760-1826, bookseller, of 
Northampton, wu greatly respected, and served 
twice as Mayor of bis native town ; he was 
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also a Magistrate. He was forbear of tfae 
present ^lly of Birdsalis, celebrated book- 
binders of the same town. 

One of the pioneers of cheap bookselling was 
Andrew Donaldson, who though an Bdinburil^ 
man, went to London to wage his wiuHkune 
against high prices. He was very successful 
in business and left a large fortune, which was 
added to by his i»>n, who bequeathed £280,000 
to found an educational hospital for poor child- 
ren in Edinburgh. 

Rudolph Ackerman, 1764-1834, the most cele- 
brated t^k and print seller in colours of his 
time. He introduced the lithographic art into 
England, and produced those magnificent books 
on Oxford, ^mbridg^, Westminster Abbey, 
Public Schools, Sic., with finely coloured platM, 
which to this day are all valuable. 

The history of the important firm Long- 
man’s would easily fill a large book, so I will 
content myself giving an outline imly. The 
founder of the firm, Thomas Lon^tnan, mm 
apprenticed in 1716 to Jlohn Osborn, of Lom- 
bard Street, and after serving seven years, 
married Osborn’s daughter. In 1724 he bought 
Wm. Taylor's stock, etc., for £2,282, a large 
sum at that time. Taylor was the publisher of 
"Robinson Crusoe," and had two businesses, 
the Black Swam and the Ship. These two 
were amalgamated later into one in Paternoster 
Row. About this period the "share lystem" 
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of publishing books was pretty general, and 
Thomas Longman seems to have been very 
successin! in buying up these shares in various 
large undertakings. Ephraim Chambers' CycIo« 
psedia (the parent of all our English Cyclo. 
psedias) was published in 1728 in sixty-four 
shares ; Thomas Longman by 1740 had secured 
eleven. In 1754 he took into partnership his 
nephew, this accounts for T. & T. Longman, at 
the Ship, in Paternoster Row. Thomas Long- 
man, sen., died in 1755. Thomas Longman, the 
nephew, born in 1731, carried on the business 
very successfully ; great attention was given to 
the Cyclopasdia, though school books were pub- 
lished by this firm in large numbers. Thomas 
the second died in 1797. 

Thomas Norton Longman, his son, was the 
next head of this firm, which now was a com- 
pany, including Owen Rees, and Thomas Brown, 
and the firm was at this time publishing for 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Walter 
Scott. Hie old Cyclopaedia was re-cast, and 
edited by Abraham Rees, published at £86 in 
parts. In 1803 their trade catalogue had ex- 
tended so much that it was divided into twenty- 
two classes. In 1804 Thomas Hurst and Cosmo 
Orme were admitted into the firm, and Bevis 
E. Green in 1824. Now the title of this firm 
was Lcxigman, Hurst, Rees, Ortne, Brown, and 
Green. 

Hioraas Moore received from Longman an 
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agreement to give him £3,000 for "Utliii 
Rookh" in 1814, this was Moore's greatest 
effort. T. N. Longman was celebrated for his 
kindness to clients, and his Saturday weekly 
literary meetings were about the pleasantest 
and most sociable in London. He was almost 
adored by his domestic servants, and was a 
liberal patron to the “Association for the relief 
of decayed Booksellers." Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia in 133 vols. was published 1829- 
1846. In 1832 another Thomas (..ongman was 
admitted partner, and in 1839 William laingman, 
both being sons of T. N. {.amgman. The third 
Thomas N. Longman died in 1842, leaving a 
very handsome fortune. In this same year 
“Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Home" were pub- 
lished and became an immense success. His 
essays from the " Bdinburgh Review," published 
in book form, were also extremely well taken 
up, and a little later his "History of England" 
was a gigantic success. Mr. Orme died in I8f®; 
Mr. Brown in 1869 (aged 92) ; and Mr. Green 
in the same year, all leaving large fortunes. 

Without detailing the continual progress of 
an immense and successful business, it may be 
stated that being ably conducted by educated 
men, this firm continues to hold a leading 
position in the publishing world. In 1890 Messrs. 
Longmans absorbed the publishing house of 
Messrs. Rivington’s, of Waterloo Place. Hie 
present members of the firm are Mr. Theanas 
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Norton Longman (eldest son of the late Thomas 
Longman, who died in 183^), Mr. Charies J. 
Longman, M.A., Chton. (second son of the late 
William Longman, who died in 18!77) Presideot 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, and 
Brst President of the Publishers* Association, 
Mr. Hubert Harry Longman, J.P., Oaton. (thiitl 
son of the late William Longman), Mr. Oeorge 
Henry Longman, Cambridge, (second son of the 
late Thomas Longman,) and Mr. William BUcrby 
Green (second eon of Bevis B. Green). 
By their courtesy and kind peraiission I am 
enabled to reproduce the portraits of Messrs. 
T. N. and C. J. Longman. 

Archibald Constable, 1776.1827, was appren- 
ticed to Peter Hill, Edinburgh, and afterwards 
started in business as a bookseller in High 
Street. In 1795 he issued his flrst catalogue 
of rare and curious books, but he soon became 
a publisher, and in 1801 he acquired the “Scot’s 
Magazine,” the flrst editor being Leyden, cos* 
temporary of Scott. The “ Edinburgh Review,” 
brought out in 1802, was a success from its 
start, with such giants as Jeffery, Brougham, 
and Sydney Smith working on it. Later on 
Constable published for Walter Scott, and this 
meant imem for publisher as well as author, 
but before long a breach between the two, in* 
duced the great novelist to practically mtart the 
firm of Ballantyne & Co. In 1811 Robert 
Cadell became a mutner of Constable's. Later, 
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the BaUaiitiyneii nut proving succemtrul as pub< 
lishers, they continueU as printers for Scott, 
and an amicable arrangement was again made 
with Constable, who published "Waverley” in 
1814. CHbers of Scott's novels followed, all 
wonderfully successful. Things prcsipered with 
Constable until 1828, when the unfortunate 
crash came, involving Scott, Constable. Balhan* 
tyne, and others. Accounts vary' of this teirible 
time, but it is not my wish to say anything 
about it, except regret that a brilliant career 
such as Scott's should have been ruined 1^ 
mismanagement. Any who wish to probe this 
matter may easily do sti for themselves, vide 
Lockhart's '* Life of Scott." Constable, however, 
aitef his failure, commenced again as publisher, 
with his *'Misceilarty ," but he died in 1827. 

|bbert Cadetl, after the failure of the firm of 
(^nstable, became a publisher on his own ac- 
count, and purchascii the copyright, &c., of the 
Waverley Novels at the low price of £8,800. 
The benefit subsequently derived from a cheaper 
issue was shared by Scott. Cadcll died in 1849. 

The remaining copyrights and stock of the 
“Waverlcys" were subsequently acquired by A. 

& C. BlacL Adam Black was born in 1784, and 
in due course entered the htnik trade. In 1829 the 
" Bncyclopsedia Brituniiica " became the Btaeks* 
property ; this, after tremendous responsibility 
and labour, w'as brought t«i a most successful 
issue. Adam Iliad* was elected M.P. for 
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Edinburgh in 1866. The firm of A. & .C. Black 
became possessed of the “Wavcricys*’ in 1861, 
which again were reprinted at more popular prices 
and sold in thousands. This successftil firm 
still holds a very strcmg position in the trade. 

Charles Knight, 1791-1873, son of a Windsor 
bookseller, early inclined to literature, and was 
very keen on pqnilar instruction. In 1828 he 
Superintended the publications of the S.D.U.K. 
From {^1 MaU Bast, as publisher, he removed 
to Ludgate Street, and his energy resulted I' 
the publicatkm of a targe number of ser' 
books in cheap form, to wit “ Pictorial Hist 
of England,” ** Pictorial Bible,” ” London,” 
Sul[»ei]uen% his own edition of Shakesp 
was published, then the ” Penny Cyclopsecb 
” Penny Magazine,” Knight’s ” Weekly Volumel 
“Half-hours with best authors,” “Land weli\ 
in,” “ Old England,” and a host of other usefo^ 
books. Knight was a publisher, author, and’ 
editor, and did much to popularise literature; 
amongst his contributors was Mi'. J. T. Stanesby, 
fiitfaer-in-law of the publisher of this volume. 

Mr. Thomas Laycock, 1808-1876, was bom in 
Hui father's bookselling busineM was 
carried on in High Street, Bloomsbury, until 
hk demise, after which it was continued 1^ Mr. 
T. Laycock until 1838, when he went to Oxford, 
and aMnmeneed bookselling there, in 8t. Clem- 
ents; eventuaUy he settled in the High Street, 
ntmt Carfax Church, and for many years suc- 
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cessfully conducted a very good business. He 
was well known to dons, undergraduates, and 
citizens, and was also an enthusiastic follower 
of the hounds, being known to some as the 
“fox-hunting bookseller,” one favourite hunter 
of his, “Creeper,” being a prominent figure in 
many a good “run" for a number of years. 
It was the writer's good fortune to come under 
Mr. Laycock’s notice when quite young, and hi 
1870 he commenced to learn the business of 
bookselling under his tuition. Work was 
pleasantly interspersed with, now and again, 
day with the hounds.” Mr. Laycock, who 
a bachelor, amassed a large fortune. He 
^'j in 1876. 

i; f rite gi^at house of John Murray, was founded 
P 17^ by John McMurray, born in Bdin- 
pburgh, who aftervvaids dropped the Me. He 
died in 1793. His son, John Murray, bom in 
1778, succeeded to a good business. He started 
the “Quarterly Review " in 1W)9. From Fleet 
Street he migrated to Albemarle Street in 
1812 ; this same year Hymn’s “Childe Harokl” 
was published, and made the poet famous at 
once. From this period onwards the success 
of John Murray as u publisher was immense. 
He gave Crabbe £3,000 for his “Tales of the 
Hall,” and was munifleent in all his dealings. 
Lord Byron, after leaving England, kept up a 
constant correspondence with Murray, who paid 
him large sums of money in the later years of 
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his life. John Murray paid Tom Mocsre £4,200 
for his ** Life of Byron,” after that poet’s death 
which happened in 1824. John Murray the 
second made his house the Hrst in the trade 
1:^ honourable dealing, hard work, and good 
business habits; he died in 1843, and was suc- 
ceeded by his only son, John Murray the third, 
who was bom in 1808, and he likewise carried 
m the business of the firm with marked suc- 
cess, and after an honourable and long career 
passed away in 1892. He was one of the last 
Englishmen who had personally known and- 
conversed with Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scotl, 
and Goethe. He was also the inventor of "The 
Hand-books for Travellers,” which have been 
so useful and popular for the past fifty years. 
The business has been conducted since by Mr. 
John Murray the fourth, who was bora in 1851, 
educated at Eton, and Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. He is an M.A., F.S.A., and J.P. for the 
County of London, President of the Publishers’ 
Association 1896-1900,Vice-Chairmanof the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children in Great Ormonde Street, 
etc., etc. It is needless to say that in the 
hands of this gentleman the traditions of this 
great bouse are not likely to wane. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 1819-1899, was bora at 
Worbis, in Prussia, in 1819. At the age of 
fifteen he was apprenticed to a bookseller at 
Nordhausen, 1834-18^. From 1839 to 1842 he 
was in a publishing house at Berlin. In 1842 
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he came to London, and was two years with Mr. 
H. G. Bohn, and while with this celebrated 
bookseller and bibliographer he made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Lowndes, the compiler of the 
“Bibliographer’s Manual.” The two following 
years he was with M. Barrois, of Paris, but 
returned to London, and was with Mr. H. G. 
Bohn from 1845-7, and during this period com- 
piled Bohn’s 1847 “ Classified Catalogue.” In 
due course he became a naturalised British 
subject. In April, 1847, Mr. Quaritch started in 
business for himself in a very humble way, his 
lii;st broadsheet catalogue being published in 
1848. Having a wide knowledge of linguistic 
and philological works, he, early in his career, 
paid special attention to this branch of trade, 
rnd in 1854 he published Barker’s “Turkish 
Grammar,” which was shortly followed by 
others of a similar character. By unceasing 
application, hard work, and sheer force of will, 
Mr. Quaritch rapidly made headway in his busi- 
ness, insomuch that by February, 1858, he was 
enabled to purchase a copy of the “Mazarine 
Bible” at the Bishop of Cashel’s sale for £595 
(he has since given £4,000 for a copy). In 
this same year (1858) he published a catalogue 
of 182 pages containing 5,000 items, and in 
1860 he issued his first complete catalogue with 
an alphabetical index, 408 pages with 7,000 
entries. From this time onward Mr. Quaritch’s 
career was a series of successes, gained 
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by daring, decision, and promptitude in estimat- 
ing the value of books. He purchased heavily 
at all celebrated sales. In 1868 at the Bidb<^ 
dt Cashel’s sale ; in 18^ and 1861 at the Van 
Alstein sale at Ghent ; in 1873 at the Perkins' 
sale; in 1878 and 1879 at the Didot sales, 
Paris; more recently at the Sunderiand sale, 
the A^buniham sale, Hamilton, Becklord, and 
many others, besides purchasing privately vciy 
valuable collections of books and manuscripts, 
thus enabling him to prepare such bibliographical 
catalogues as will for ever stand as a monu- . 
ment to his name and be a boon to collectorr 
and all who are interested in rare and vatuat^ 
books. One of the most valuable and interet^ > 
ing of the wonderhti senes of his catalogues i | 
the ** Bibliotheca Zylographica, Typographies, ctl 
PaloBographica," Catalogue of block-books, and 
of early productions of the printing press in all 
countries, and a supplement of manuscripts, 
prints in 1873. Since that date many cats- 
le^es have been issued, but his great catalt^ue, 
published between 1880 and 1887 in fourteen 
vols. is indeed a veritable monument of bibliqj- 
n^hy mid typography, and illustrates his tm- 
nuMise knowledge of books and vast learning. 
Up to the day of his death, December 17th, 
1^, in his eighty-flrst year, Mr. Quaritch 
stood unlqim as a bookseller, at the head of his 
profsssioa, always energetic and active in buti- 
ness, supminl^mdlng the most colcMsal business 
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of its kind in the world, the veritable Nestor 
of the old hook trade, and I proudly record the 
fact that I have had the honour of receiving 
some most courteous, delightful, and encoumg- 
ing letters from him with regard to these 
notices, and have received unlooked-for kindness 
and encouragement in my literary efforts from 
the most famous bookseller of the day. His 
loss will be deeply felt by a large clientele, 
by numerous correspondents, and many friends. 

Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, at the 
age of thirteen, started in a very humble way 
to make himself useful in the sccond>hand book 
shop of Mr, W. Brough, then in Paradise Street, 
Birmingham. By application and perseverance 
he rose in his avocation, and in 1870 he started 
business on his own account at 74, New Street, 
having bought the old established business of 
J. H. W. Cadby. During a period of twenty 
years Mr. Downing endeavoured to make a 
bookseller's shop the resort for men of letters 
and bm»k lovers, and he has been eminently 
successful, as here were to be met such men 
as the late George Dawson, John Henry Cham- 
berlain, Sam. Timmins, J. T. Bunce, Cardinal 
Newman, Blihu Burritt (American Consul for 
Birmingham), and a host of other local and 
world famed men. In 1890 he removed to his 
present pMjmtseH in Temple Row, naturally re- 
taining all hts old clients, as well as obtaining 
fresh ones, Mr, Downing, in 1874, was the yfrsi 
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bookseller to revive the old trade signs used to 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth tm- 
tunes by calling his shop “The Chaucer’s 
Head.” When he first ulqpted this sagn, 
“Town Crier” told its readers, “If a friend asks 
you to meet him at the ’Chaucer's Head,’ 
New Street, don’t imagine that you are going 
to be treated to something good in the shape 
of wines or spirits. At the ‘Chaucer’s Head’ 
you will not be able to get anything to drink, 
though you can be readily supplied with a quarto 
of fine old Theology and Poems by the GiU, 
you can get Lamb with plates and Bacon and 
H(^g at the shortest notice." Another paper 
suggested signs for other tradesmen, via. 
“The Cod’s Head and Shoulders " (Fishmongers), 
“The Drops of Brandy" (Spirit Merchants), 
“The Tape and Trousers" (Tailors), etc. Mr. 
Downing is a member of the Library Associa- 
tion of Oreat Britain, and read papers before 
that Society at Plymouth In 1886, on “ Free 
Public Libraries from a Bookseller's point of 
view,” and “Birmingham and its Literature," 
at the Birmingham meeting. He is also a 
member and hon. treasurer (since the com- 
mencement) of the Birmingham and District 
Ubrary Association. In 1884 Mr. Downing 
began a series of reprints of certain items of 
fugitive local literature, all of extreme rarity, 
edited by the late Mr. W. Bates, B.A. The 
first was the “ Loyal Oration," which was the 
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earliest book issued in Birmingham, in 1717^ 
Mr. Downing is widely known, and is esteemed 
for his courtesy, bonhomie, and affability. 

Mr. Henry March Gilbert was born in 1845 
at Halstead, in Essex, where his father was in 
business as a new and old bookseller. He went 
to Southampton in 1859 from the Eastern Coun- 
ties with his father, and acted as assistant with 
him till 1864, when he accepted a position in 
the firm of Messrs. WiUis & Sotheran, London, 
and whilst there enjoyed the friendship of men 
like John Lilly, F. S. Ellis, W. D. Reeves, R. 
Walford, and others. Here he remained till 
1869, when, through the serious illness of his 
father, he was called back to Southampton to 
manage affairs. His father only survived a few 
months, and then Mr. H. M. Gilbert succeeded 
to, and has successfully carried on, the business 
to the present time. Mr. Gilbert has had as 
apprentices and assistants several who are now 
in good business positions, amongst others Mr. 
F. E. Murray, of Derby, Nottingham, and 
Leicester ; Mr. 8. C. Thorp, of Reading ; and 
Mr. J. Pollard, of Truro, Penzance, and Fal- 
mouth. Mr. Gilbert’s business may be termed 
miscellaneous, embracing all kinds of literature. 
He has compiled a Hampshire Bibliography, 
which has gone through two editions, the later 
is much enlarged, and in its production he had 
associated with him Rev. G. N. Godwin. Besides 
this several books of local and general interest 
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have been published by him, notably '* Vestiges 
of Old Southampton,” by Messrs. Shore & Me* 
Fadden, and Whitlock’s “History of God’s 
House, Southampton.” Mr. Gilbert has served 
his town for three years as a Town Councillor, 
and eight years as an Alderman, during which 
time he was four years Chairman of the Public 
Baths Committee, he is also a “Governor of 
tibe endowed schools.” He openi^i a bran(il 
establidbrnmit in High Street, Winchester, in 
1^. Mr. Henry March Gilbert is well known 
in the southern districts of England, and has 
associated vrith him in his businesses his two 
sons, Herbmt Stanesby and Owen Isben Gilbert. 

The businesses of Prank Murray, of DeH^, 
Leicester, and Nottingham, arc the property of 
Francis Edwin Murray, who was bom in 1864. 
He is the tibird surviving son of David Mum^, 
booksciler, of 179, Sloane Street, London, which 
business was founded by David Murray’s fttber 
(also David) at the beginning of this century. 
It is interesting to note that F. E. Murray’s 
iddest scMi, David, is now managing the Deii^ 
hoalnew, making the fourth generation of the 
fosMy in the bode trade. Alter being edu« 
catod at St. John’s CoUege, Hurstpierpoint, Mr. 
F. B. Mimay was apprenticed in 1871 to Mr. 
M. M. of Southampton. At the exp4ra> 

hbi of Ms spfmeotkeship be remsined tiU 1879 
as ssMstaiBt, having in 1877 married Mrs. H. 
M. Ottbert’s sister. In 1879 he accepted a post 
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IQ the firm of Mceam. H. Sotbemn & Co., of 
London, but only remnified about elghteon 
months, «8 in IbSI h« entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. H. M. Gilbert, and for three 
years was acting jairtner in the Southampton busi- 
ness, which waa carried on under the irtyle df 
Gilbert & Co. In 1884 Mr. Murray commeiiaKt 
business on his own account at Moray House, 
Derby. In 1887 he eatcndial his operations to 
Nottingham by purchasing the business of the 
writer of these notes, w ho has managed this 
branch ever since, and was in 1887 taken into 
partnership so far as the Nottingham branch 
is concerned. In 1880 Mr. Murray luld^ 
Leicester to his con(|ucsts by purchasing the 
old establislied business of Mr, W. Withers, of 
Loseby Lane. This branch he placed under 
the management of Mr. C. I’caks, who was ad- 
mitted a partner in the I^ricester branch in 
1887. In 1882 Mr. Murray also purchaaed the 
business of the late Mr. Tomlinson in Mariiet 
Street, Leicester, but when the premises were 
pulled down in 1886 this business was merged into 
the one at I.,oseby Lane. Mr. Murray's name is 
now widely known as a publisher ; amongst 
other ventures were the “Moray Library.'* 
which included the first appearance of Mr. R. 
Le Gallienne's “ Botikhills tif Narcisaut," the 
“Regent Library," which introduced the now 
popular authoress, Fiona Maclecid, tti the read- 
ing public in her striking story, '* Fharais,'* 
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numbers of local boobs, “Notts, and Derby- 
shire Notes and Queries,” and the well-known 
trade paper, “The Clique,” founded in 1^1, 
which has made his name familiar to every 
second-hand bookseller in the kingdom. Mr. 
Murray has now in the press an exhaustive 
bibKography of Mr. Austin Dobson, the collec- 
tion of whose books has been his hobby for 
many years. Mr. Murray is a member of the 
Bx-Libris Society, of the Derbyshire Archaso- 
logical Society, of the Thoroton Society, and of 
the North Midland Library Association, and 
remdes at Ashover, near Chesterfield. 

Mr. William Brown, of Edinburgh, is perhaps 
the best known present day bookseller of North 
Britain. The business was commenced in 1876. 
Its main features are in fine art works, family 
histories, first editions, and bibliographical rari- 
ties, also some publishing in fine art books. A 
very fine business has been built up by perse- 
verance and hard worii, but at Mr. Brown’s 
request this notice is inserted as a bare 
statement. 

Mr. dames O. Commin was bom in 1866 at 
Bxeter, his parents on both sides being of old 
Exeter fomUies. His father died in 1868, leav- 
ing slender provision for a large family ; this 
necessitated an early fight with the world. He 
was apprenticed to Messrs. Drayton Sc Seme, 
of Bxeter, before he was fourteen years of age* 
After serving his time as apprentice he secured 
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a situation with Messrs^ Sotheran & Co., of 
London^ and was with them for three years. To 
his experience in London Mr. Commin attributes 
much of the success he has obtained. He started 
business for himself in January, 1880, at 230} 
High Street, Exeter, being at that time twenty- 
three years of age. From that time to the 
present his business has been of slow but 
steady growth. Mr. Commin has always made 
it a rule of business to put his customers’ in- 
terests before his own immediate profits, there- 
by gathering around him a large clientele. 
The class of trade he has cultivated has been 
of the higher order of second-hand books, first 
editions, standard books, and a speciality with 
regard to topographical books of the Western 
Counties, especially Devon. He has also done 
a considerable trade in remainders and in 
local publications. Mr. Commin has worked 
hard to gain the success he has met with, but 
annually takes a holiday of three weeks or 
more, he is an enthusiastic disciple of “Isaac 
Walton.” He has been a member of the com- 
mittee of the Exeter Literary Society for many 
years, and has recently been elected one of the 
Governors of the Royal Albert Technical College 
and Museum. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons,, of Liverpool, 
is a firm well-known as dealing in high-class 
books. The business was established in 1847 
by Mr. Henry Young, and conducted by him, 
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with the ftssistBUice of his sons, for many years. 
In 1887 he took his two sons, Mr. Henry Sel- 
den Young, and Mr. Harold Edgar Young, into 
partnership, suid shortly afterwards retired from 
the 0rm. The sons have since very ably carried 
on this fine business ; they do a considerable 
trade in new books, but devote mc^t attentiofi> 
to the second-hand and old departments, mi^ng 
specialities of literary rarities, old and modern, 
and boc^ in fine bindings. Many rare tomes, 
unique manuscripts and choice items, besides 
sumptuously bound sets and single volumes 
may be found on the shelves at No. 12, South 
Castle Street, good enough to attract and 
please the most fastidious collector. Natundly 
this firm has enjoyed the patronage of great 
and well-known authors, to wit the late Mr. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the late Mr. Edwin 
Waugh, and many othera, and being such an 
attractive shop, it has received due patronage 
and support from wealthy buyers, both Britiidi 
and American. Such a business as this tends 
to keep up the best traditions of the trade, and 
this and many other fine establishments should 
prove to the pessimist in these matters that 
fhe book trade is not yet a thing of the past 1 
Mr. Albert Sutton, of 8, Deans^te, Man- 
chester, is one of the best known second-hand 
booksellers in the north of England. He was 
bom and reared among books, bis fstber, 
Thomas Sutton, having commenotsd the business 
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over fifty years since- That the Suttons are a 
“bookish” family is evidenced by the fact that 
of four sons, three of them chose to follow 
their father’s example and spend their lives 
among books, two as booksellers, and another, 
Mr. Charles Sutton, as a librarian, now the 
much-esteemed chief of the Manchester Public 
Libraries. Even the fourth son, Mr. Tom R. 
Sutton, did not manage to get away from ink and 
paper ; for he became editor of a well-known local 
newspaper. In 1880 Mr. Albert Sutton was 
taken into partnership by his father, when the 
style of the firm was changed to Thomas Sutton & 
Son. In the year 1883 his feither died, and Mr. 
A. Sutton continued the business under the old 
name until 1885, when he removed from Oxford 
Street to 130, Portland Street, where the busi- 
ness was carried bn in his own name. By the 
beginning of 1892 these premises were found 
to be inadequate, the stock and the trade hav- 
ing increased to such an extent that it was 
deemed advisable to make another move, this 
time to the present establishment in Deansgate. 
Here Mr. Sutton has gathered together one of 
the most varied and extensive stocks to be 
found in the provinces. In these go-a-head 
days a bookseller without a speciality is cer- 
tainly behind the times. Mr. Sutton has chosen 
Lancashire and Cheshire topography and gene- 
alogy, of which he has compiled a most exhaus- 
tive bibliography. Another speciality is angling 
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literature, and several catalogues of angling 
books have been issu^. Mr. Sutton has yet 
another prominent feature in his bumness— he 
holds one of the largest stocks of Periodicals 
and Magazines to be found in the provinces, 
setting asidb one large room entirely for this 
branch. In social circles Mr. Sutton has 
many warm friends ; in fact, his mod«*t unas> 
j^iming manner and natural amiability make 
him at all times a charming companion, and 
his most intimate fHends always find in his 
conversation a flow of quiet racy humour. 

Mr. Andrew Iredale, of 13, The Strand, Tor- 
quay, was bom in 1840 at Huddersfidld. In 
due course he served his apprenticeship on the 
staff of the “ Huddersfield Chronicle.’* Later 
on, in 1861, he Joined the staff of the “Leeds 
Mercury,” and assisted in the production of the 
first “Daily Mercury.” His health began to 
to fell in 1860, and in 1^1 he was obliged to leave 
Leeds. His medical advisers ordered him to 
Australia or Torquay. To use Mr. Iredale’s 
own words, “ he chose the lesser evil,” and 
wwat to Torquay, and glad he must be that he 
elected to go to that charming sp<^, as the 
climate restored his health, and in 1872 he 
cmnmenced business as a second-hand book- 
seller. By application and steady work his 
budniws speediiy developed, so much so that in 
1874 be had to take a larger ihop. By 1888 
he found that his connection was growing so 






fapidly that he had to acquire his present very 
extensive premises at 13, the Strand, where 
Mr. Iredale now conducts a gigantic business. 
Besides books, new and old, to the number of 
50,000 volumes, the departments include sta- 
tionery and fancgr goods, etchings, engravings, 
and water coloiM^; and he has added a very large 
** Subscriptio« Library,” from which books are 
delivered by van to a distance of ten miles around. 
He has fitted up luxurious reading rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen, a spacious smoking room 
has been provided, in fact nothing has been 
overlooked for readers’ and customers’ conveni- 
^ce. Mr. Iredale is ably assisted by his son, 
Mr. G. H. Iredale, who for some time past has 
been mainly responsible for the control of the 
business. Mr. Iredale is a member of the 
€ouncil of the Associated Booksellers of Great 
BHtain and Ireland, a member of the Council* 
of the Printsellers’ Association, a member of 
the Devon County Council, and he also fills 
numerous local positions. 

Mr. Robert Bowes (Macmillan and Bowes), 
of Cambridge, was born in Ayrshire, in 1835. 
He went to Cambridge in 1846, where his 
ttticles, Daniel and Alexander Macmillan, had 
Gently established themselves, taking in the 
first instance the business of Richard Newby, 
and then that of Thomas Stevenson. Steven- 
son had succeeded to the latter business from 
tike family of Nicholson, the first of the name 
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being John Nicholson, weU known in Cmnbrid^ 
ss “Majm” for the later half of last 
Until 1863 the publishing of the firm of Mao^ 
millans was also managed in Cambridge, but 
from its increase it was in that year (186^ 
remoired to London as a separate firm, and 
Mr. Bowes, as acting partner, had the entiiyi 
charge of the CambrMge retail budness, whicli 
has been carried tm with a stock intendbd ih 
supfdy the various branches of Univ«rs% 
study, mathematics, classics, thedogy, sdbnce, 
&c., but it has been Mr. Bowes* aim to inorease 
the second-hand department, and that has 
greatly developed, chiefiy in mathematics md 
economics. In 1873 Mr. Bowes began to de> 
vote special attention to Cambridge-printed 
books, and that led to the publication in 
simile of four of the books printed 1^ John 
Siberch, the first Cambridge printer, 1521-fi, 
and later onti Mr. Bowes printed in the "Com- 
municatimis of the Cambridge Antiquarian 8o> 
ciety,** vol. v., p. 283, ** BibUograpbical notes on 
the university printers htm the commenceniMd 
of printing in Cambridge to the present time*'* 
For this purpose Mr. Bowes had brought ixN 
gether a lair^ number of books printed at 
Cambrid^, and the scheme was enlarged so as 
to iodode also books relating to 
printed elsewliere. The collection was des> 
cribed in a volunm: **A catakg^ of boohs 
inrintcd »t, or relating to, the univcrdl^, tQfw% 
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and county of Cambridge, from 1521 to 1893, 
with bibliographical and biographical notes by 
Robert Bowes, and ninety-eight illustrations of 
head and tail pieces, initial letters, &c-, 1894.” 
The volume consists of 516 pages, with 3,515 
entries. 

Mr. Joseph Pollard, of Truro, Falmouth, and 
Penzance, was bom in 1860, and began at Truro 
in 1874 as an apprentice to an old-established 
firm in that city, and after serving for five years, 
was with Mr. Hunt of Ipswich, for a time, and then 
was assistant to Mr. Bunyard, of Maidstone, for 
twelve months, leaving the latter place to go 
to Messrs. Gilbert & Co., Southampton, where 
he was initiated into the second-hand book 
business. Here he was senior assistant for 
nine years, but in 1892 he left Southampton to 
begin business on his own account in his native 
city of Truro. For some years bookselling had 
been somewhat neglected in this city, and Mr. 
Pollard quickly found opportunities for bis 
energy, as after commencing with second-hand 
and new books he soon added a circulating 
library, though there were six others in a town 
of 12,000 people. He has made a speciality of 
local topography, and does a good miscellaneous 
trade also. The new book department has de- 
veloped very rapidly during the eight years he 
has been there, and though London publishers 
had nearly given up Cornwall, their representa- 
tives now visit Mr. Pollard in large numbers. 
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Branch shops have been opened by Mr. Poll^ii 
in Falmouth and Penzance, and he has agencies 
for his library in six smaller towns in the 
county. He has also a bookblndhig 

trade. He has supp!i<E^ local and c^her boGdn 
to the late Rt. Hon. W. B. Gladstone when 
Prime Minister, the late Archbishop Caator- 
buiy, and many other eminent personages. Mm. 
Pollard has published two meet importaiel 
Cornish bocdcs, “The Age of the Saints,** hy 
the late W. C. Borlase, and '*01d CornUt 
Crosses,’* ty A. O. Lsmgdon, F.8.A. ; both these 
works ate considered authorities, and never 
likely to be superseded. Mr. Pollard has also 
published “The autobiography of a Cornish 
Smuggler,” now out of print, “ Faith,” a Coiv 
nish story by «}• Hums, and also “The 
Cornish Magazine,” edited by Mr. QuiUer Coucl^ 
a high-class magazine which had a first-rate 
circulation, but was discontinued because of 
lack of support in the way of advertising. Mr. 
Pollard deserves the measure of success he is 
attaining, because of his persistent hard woih 
and enterprise. It is noteworthy to add heine 
that Cornwall boasts one of the best biblbgr 
rai^to of local works in the country, takhig a 
leading poeitbn in tluvt respect among all the 
counties of Bn^and. 

Mr. Heniy Brown, the sole proprietor oi the 
firm of Messrs. Brown & Co., of Salisbury, wae 
bom in 1832. This dd-established budsisih 
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.new and second-hand bookselling and stationery, 
•was founded early in last century by Mr. 
Collins, who became associated with many of 
the London publishers, among whom was New- 
-b^:y, and he printed numerous books for Lon- 
don houses, notably the first edition of Oliver 
'IMdsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield.” In 1848 
Mr. H. Brown’s father purchased the book- 
selling and stationery departments, and Mr. 
Bennett purchased the printing portion of the 
old firm, including the proprietorship of the 
“ Salisbury Journal.” In that same year Mr. 
H. Brown joined his father in the bookselling, 
and has continued in it ever since. In 1853 
Mr. Brown’s father died, and since that time 
the firm has been known as Messrs. Brown & 
Co. During the Franco-Prussian war the firm 
published that remarkable brochure called the 
“ Fight at Dame Europa’s School,” it was so 
popular that 200,000 cqpies were sold, exclusive 
of an illustrated edition, and the book was also 
printed in America, and translated into many 
foreign languages. Numerous local guides, 
the “Salisbury Diocesan Gazette,” and the 
“ Sarum Almanac,” &c., have also been published 
by this firm. Mr. Brown has been a member 
^ the Salisbury Corporation for over thirty 
years, he is now an Alderman and J. P. for 
the city, and in 1873-4 he was Mayor of 
j^isbui^. 

The well-known firm of Messrs. Read & Bar- 
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rett, of Ipswich, was started by the late Mr. 
.James Read, in 1827, in the Thoro’fere, Corn- 
hill, where he carried on a successful business 
.until 1881, when the premises were required 
Jbr building improvements. Shortly after com- 
mencing business, Mr. Read took Mr. J. M. 
Burton into partnership, when stationery and 
-Second-hand book departments were added to 
the existing business. Mr. Burton did not stay 
long with Mr. Read, as he started on his own 
account on the Cornhill, where he quickly de- 
.veloped an extensive business as stationer, 
printer, new and second-hand bookseller, and 
publisher, . his best-known publications being 
Strickland’s “Lives of the Bachelor Kings of 
Bngland,”. and the “Run and Read Library” of 
about 100 volumes of popular authors and 
American re-prints. After Mr. Burton’s seces- 
sion Mr. Read devoted himself to the sale of 
old and new books only. In 1871 Mr. Edwin 
Barrett, after completing a term of years with 
Mr. Read in acquiring a knowledge of the busi- 
ness, became a partner, apd has, since Mr. 
Road’s demise, continued the business by him- 
self* Mr. Read’s knowledge of books was 
greater than that of the average country book- 
^ller, while in the departments of theology and 
local topography it was remarkable, probably 
no one had a fuller acquaintance .with the 
writings of Suffolk authors. Metaphysics and 
theology were his favourite studies, and his ad- 
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vice was frequently sought foi* by those requir- 
ing books on these subjects. Mr. Read 'ftiaSe 
it a rule to devote a portion of every day to 
reading, and would let nothing hinder him from 
doing this. His knowledge of theological litera- 
ture was extensive, and he was known locally 
as “ Divinity Read,'’ or “ Old Divinity.” He was 
a strong advocate of free public education and 
free public libraries; he was also an authority 
on local history and authors. For many years 
he collected Ixjoks and pamphlets by Suffolk 
authors, and at the time of his death had accu- 
mulated much material for a history of his native 
town. The stock of books now in Queen 
Street, Ipswich, is large and representative, Mr. 
Barrett’s speciality being “Topography of Suffolk 
and the Eastern Counties.” The publication 
of catalogues has made the business widely 
known and brought customers from all parts of 
England and abroad, thus making it possible in 
these days, when old-fashioned bookselling is 
dying out, for a country bookseller to exist by 
selling books only. Mr. Barrett has always 
been a reader and lover of books, and it 
was owing to this fact that he adopted book- 
selling. It is noteworthy that since 1827 this 
business has gone, on quite smoothly and satis- 
factorily in an agricultural district, usually con- 
sidered to be the very worst for booksellers. 

The extensive business carried on by Messrs. 
Jfarrold & Sons, of Norwich, was commenced: 
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previous to 1770, when the great-grandfether 
of the present Mr. Jarrold opened in d 
modest way at Woodbridge, in SufiFolk, where 
business was carried on until 1794, when Mr. 
JMin Jarrold, son of the founder, took over the 
management. In 1823' he remdved to Norwiehj 
l^ng a shop in Cockey Lane ^ince re-named 
Lnndon Street). As his four sons grew up 
they joined their father in partnership, and 
by tiieir united efforts the business had in- 
m’eased to such an extent that, as publishers, 
in 1845, they opened a warehouse in the neigh- 
bottrhood of Paternoster Row, London. In 
1-843 Mr. John James Jarrold, the eldest son, 
(^ed. In 1852 the father died, leaving to his 
three surviving sons a business of the highest 
repute and assured success. In 1874 Mr. 
Samuel Jarrold died, he was the eldest surviv- 
ing son, and in 1876 Mr. W. P. Jarrold died. 
One year later the youngest of the brothers, 
Mr. Thomas Jarrold, died (1877). It was this 
gentleman who was the originator of the 
“ Household Tracts,” of which the firm have 
sold several millions. The management of the 
business then devolved upon Mr. S. J. J. Jarrold, 
sCn. of Mr. Samuel Jarrold, who survived only 
till 1890, since when the business has been 
managed by Mr, W. T. F. Jarrold and (in 1891) 
,Mr. T. H. C. Jarrold, great-grandsons of the 
founder. The firm has published very large 
numbers of works on Temperance, Sunday 



School and Education, Guide Books, Maps, &c. 
But publishing forms only a department of this 
now huge business, and their magnificent prem- 
ises cover a very large area of ground, and are 
quadrangular in form, having frontages in Lon- 
don, Exchange, and Little London Streets. 
The various departments of the business are 
all excellently arranged, and include bookselling, 
new and second-hand, stationery, printing, book- 
binding, travelling goods, fancy bazaar, cricket 
and games, leather goods, magazines, news- 
papers, and lending library in connection with 
Mudie’s. All the shops are in connection with 
one another, and there is also a reading room 
supplied for customers. The stock in all its 
departments is tremendous, and is certainly one 
of the largest out of London, and the machinery 
used in all departments is up to date. The 
firm is among the largest employers of labour 
in Norwich, and the city has every reason to 
be proud in the possession of so eminent and 
world-renowned a house. The second-hand 
book department in Exchange Street contains 
a very large and varied stock in excellent con- 
dition, including many rare volumes, and natur- 
ally local topography is made a speciality, 
a very fine collection of books relating to the 
Eastern Counties is always to be found here. 
Another speciality in this department is sport- 
ing books and sporting prints of all kinds. In 
addition to their London depot, 10 and 11, 
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Warwick Lane, B.C., ther« arc branches al 
182, King Street, Yarmouth, at “ The Ubrai^,*' 
Cromer, and Church Street, Sheringham. 

Mr. Horace Oe<Mrge Commin, of 100, OM 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, was bom io 
1867, at Bxeter. He was the youngest df a 
fkmily eight sons. Educated in Bxeter, Im 
was with a fiitn of ironmongers fm* a riwit, 
tHit left that occupation for the more congeniid 
<we of bookselling. In 1883 he was apprenticed 
to his tMTother, Mr. J. O. Commin. of Exeter, 
and afterwards remained with him as assistaat 
for some years. In 1^1 be commenced bud* 
ness for himself as a bookseller at Bourne- 
mouth. He began with a lock-up shop and 
Irasement, but 1^ perseverance and application, 
his business has developed so rapidly that now 
the whole of the premises are occu|xed (except 
one room, in which the Bournemouth & District 
MixUcal Library is placed). His shop, foonting 
the main road, is for the most part devoted to 
new books, thouf^ one side is largely second- 
hand books. l%e first floor is mitirely (tevoted 
to second-hand books and fi«*ints, the red: oi 
tbs fuwmises being used for (dock romns, &c. 
The basmnent io now occupied with a circulating 
library in connection with the Orosvenor Oal- 
Usty Ubrary, which though only recently c^peaed 
is growing very raf^y. Mr. Commin has laid 
out bis premises to the best advantage for the 
acconmodation of a large and oomprebmiidve 
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stock of sta.nda.rd literature, new and second- 
hand j bookbindinjgs, old and new ; rare books, 
and some fine illuminated manuscripts on vel- 
lum, the Popham collection of naval manuscripts, 
and also occasionally he gets some fine early 
printed books. Mr. Commin has after business 
hours, given attention to Grangerising books, 
one of which, Boaden’s “Life of Mrs. Siddons,’’ 
was inspected by the late Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone in 1897 during his stay in Bourne- 
mouth. Local and topographical books of 
Hants., Wilts,, and Dorset, have always been a 
speciality, and some fine Mezzotint Engravings 
have been among the treasures which he has 
had the good fortune to possess. The late JWr. 
Bernard Quaritch was a frequent visitor of recent 
years. Among Mr. Commin’s customers are some 
whose autographs he much values, not because 
of the extent of the business done, but rather 
because of the hand that wrote them. From a 
bookseller’s point of view it is highly satisfac- 
tory to know that Mr, Commin’s business is 
one entirely devoted to literature (no stationery, 
fancy goods, &c,), and after eight years’ experi- 
ence he is of opinion that a bookseller, if he 
attend to business, can make a living even if 
he cannot amass a fortune, in these days of 
keen competition and heavy discounts. 

Mr. George Gregory, of Bath, born in 1852, 
learnt his business with his father, William 
Gregory, who commenced his career as a book- 
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seMer in 1847, and who waa the author of 
several small local books, the chief of which 
was bis •• Ufc of William Becktord." Mr. Q. 

started business on bis own 
at 5. Argyle Street, Bath, In 1885. with a veiy 
small stoclc. but Iqf steady hard work and peiw 
severance be developed his trade. He always 
h^ a lilting for Classics, and when he started, 
his stock was mainly composed of Creek and 
I^tin (and Bducational works. His hither m- 
tii^ in 1887, and he incorporated that business 
with his own, and to show how rapidly Me 
trade has develqied, nine or ten rooms of his 
fine premises are now devoted to the reception 
of at least 100.000 volumes of welhselected and 
valuable books, and it would not be too much 
to say that Mr. Gregory’s is one of the flnett 
mocks to be found outside London. Mr. Gregoiy 
IS emphatically a believer In old and secoml 
band hooks, with a careful selection of re- 
mainders; he does not love the new book 
dapsitment, in fact, be is inclined to view the 
present-day publisber (as a rule} as the enemy 
of the second-hand bookseller, and he thinks 
that if no new books (nixessary historical and 
technical boddm excepted) were puUimied for 
^ next twenty years, the world would be the 
the wiser, and the happier. Of course 
thk is a view a good many traders bold, but, 
i^fortimately, books are still published by the 
hundred. On glancing through a forty-e^t 
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page double column catalogue of Mr. Gregory’s 
educational works, it is evident he must do 
a very large business in this department, and 
it is also well known that he has a fine export, 
American and Colonial connection. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. Though not 
like the late Lord Beaconsfield “ born in a 
library,” the subject of this note came into 
the world a little above the top shelves of his 
father’s book shop, in that continuation of the 
famous Oxford High Street leading to the east- 
ern heights below which the ancient city lies 
spread in all its glory. Coming into life among 
the mighty dead, it is perhaps hardly surprising 
to find him at this later date still in their com- 
pany. Having served an apprenticeship, lengthy 
as that of Jacob to Laban, to Mr. W. J. 
Richards, of Oxford, with whom he subsequently 
stayed another two years, Mr. Blackwell became 
an assistant in the century-old firm of Slatter 
& Rose, of the same city, and under the able 
tutorship of the late Mr. John Rose learned 
those methods and habits of business which he 
has since applied with such satisfactory results. 

In Oxford things change very slowly, but 
they do change all the same. In the so-called 
“good old days,” a sharp line of distinction 
kept dons and undergraduates apart even in 
places of business, but in 1879, when Mr. 
Blackwell opened his modest book shop at 
number 50, Broad Street, a great change had 
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books of greater importance; but his business 
lies chiefly in the direction of providing those 
educational books of the higher kind which 
cultured people cannot neglect, an acquaintance 
with which, in the words of Milton quoted annu- 
ally in the forefront of his Educational Cata- 
logue, “ fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously, all the offices both private 
and public of peace and war.” 

Mr. William Joshua Smith, of Brighton, was 
born in Camden Town on September 13th, 1823. 
After trying various employments, he started 
his connection with the book trade in August, 
1839, as shop boy to Mr. John Kendrick, near 
the Mansion House. After eighteen years' service 
here, Mr. Smith moved to Brighton, and pur- 
chased the second-hand bookselling business 
carried on by Mr. H. H. Cullis, at 43, North 
Street, thus commencing business on his own 
account in October, 1867. In 1864, having ob- 
tained a long lease of numbers 42 & 43, North 
Street, Mr. Smith re-built the premises, and re- 
entered them for business on the 9th day of 
August, the very day, twenty-five years before, 
he had entered Mr. Kendrick’s employ. In 
November, 1864, he purchased his neighbour’s 
(Mr. Charles Hindley) stock and business at 
number 41, North Street, and having obtained 
a lease re-built these premises, making them 
uniform with numbers 42 and 43. Mr. Smith 
has since become the freeholder of the property. 
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His stock of books is very large sncl vafis4 
nsw sfid seoNid'bsiid, Sussex Topognqpliw sii 
A«:hssology being hk spedslities. He 
possesses many thousands of engraved porteaHs 
in all sixes, suitable for Orangetising bos|% 
Md he pu M ishw qpedal cakdo^^MS at internilij 
Mr. Smith was i^f^ointed d.P. Iw* the 
of Brighton in 1897. 

On kmkiiig through an extensive coUeeiito 
of notes 1 find it would be imposkble to ooe. 
thme ootkiog lUl the members of the *n f | y 
as I should very much like to have done; k 
would make this work too ponderous, and 
would involve a greater outlay df time and 
printing than 1 imagined when 1 determined to 
print these notes. It must, therefore, be ttndi^ 
stood that if any bookseller of repute and 
•tending does not And a place here, it is ftom 
no disrespect on my part, or fomn ignmaoto of 
his exhrtmice, as I do not claim for this effort 
the amNtious title of a history of booksellers. 

I bad also an inteaticm of fully noticing Mteh 
bygone booksellers Nottingham as Messrs. 
Staveley, Fox. C. Sutton, B. Robfoson, 4. Dearw 
den, G. Burbage, O. Stratton. 4. Bfythe. Duns 
& Biggs, W. SUpwitb, 4. Wortley, S. Tupman, 
W. Ward. Ayscough. Collyer. and oU^^^ 

It udll be noticeable that 1 have, with tbs 
•Btcsptkm the late Mr. Quaritch, fNractlca% 
Isft out the present<day Lcmdon b(^ bnuto 
This is done firstly, because Londoners are to® 
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^umerous, and secondly, because I have come 
■^*ito personal contact more with provincial 
t>ooksellers than Londoners. I' hope some day 
to see a good and exhaustive history of book> 
Rollers written that will embrace all the British 
tsles. 


End of Part IL 
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A Chapter on 
Chap Books.^ 



PART IIL 

p* 

NINVITINO, poor ttarvod 
thtfi|{ft, printed in the rudeiM: 
manner mi the roufj^iem of 
paper, ihM:<arated with the 
moat viliainoua of cuts, yet 
how large a part did the 
Chap books play in the lives of the men and 
women of a bygone age. Forming as they did 
almost the whole of the secular reading of the 
people, they performed a great, and often a 
good and generous part in the daily lives of 
the masses. Proud indeed were they who, 
bdng able to possess a ho<dt, could also read 
it for the delectation the rwuly Ustmuani they 
would find by the hresidee of the farmlimasoi, 
<M* in the old country tavern. For the huls 
there were the tales cd amcloo, adventure 
•ometimes truculently se n s at io i ial ; for the gMi 
wtm stories dl a mime dooiemlc charactar ; for 
the tradesman there was the **King and the 
Ccd^blw," or •• Long Tmn the CarHmr" ; for the 
soldier aid the sailor ** Admiral Blake,** '* dcduiny 
Armstrong" and ** Chevy Chaae *’; for the lovers 
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“ Patient Grissil ” and “ Delights for Young 
Men and Maids”; for the serving lad “Tom 
Hickathrift” and “Sir Richard Whittington”; 
while the serving maid then, as now, would 
prefer “The Egyptian Fortune Teller,”. or “The 
Interpretation of Dreams and Moles.” The 
aged had for comforters a large series of pious 
stories, while for the children there was the 
whole world of romance and fable to choose 
from. 

And the seller of the books, worthy or un- 
worthy, was a noted figure in his age. Toiling 
with his pack from village to hamlet, and from 
hamlet to lonely farm, he was at once the peri- 
patetic Mercury of the day, suspected perhaps, 
but for all his knavery, a welcome visitor. For 
who but he could act as the local courier, 
carrying the gossip, the spicy tales, picked up 
and garnered in his travels the country o’er ? 
A wanderer, a tramp, yet a respectable trades- 
man and a man, to be made much of as he 
retailed his news, or displayed the contents of 
his pack rich in ribbons, or laces, or caps for 
old ladies, or brooches and other trumpery. 
But what store of ballads, of broadsides, of 
booklets had he. Here was to be had for a 
penny all manner of tales and stories, humorous 
or sublime, primers, song books, patters, riddles^ 
jest books, histories with cuts, pious stories 
refulgent with angels or redolent of brimstone, 
lives of heroes, A B C’s, folding horn books, 
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local tragfBdiea, the latoM axacation ; wlii^ 
ter if occaaionally the hiunoiir was breed, the 
jeids somewhat inddicete* WtMtmlad the 
manners and the morale dt the i^s when the 
humour of Rochester, of Wyehm^iqp, and of Oiy. 
den was idiU conventioiiaJ, wImhi aim and wooMi 
sfmke openly of thio|^ which era now whispersd 
o^y in the boiicfeiir or the clal^ and no Imiii 
was meant or done. 

The Chap bootw varied in aiae, those iqpedaQy 
meant for children Menerally mmuHirioi; irmi 
two and a half to thrms and a half, to three hy 
five inches, the majeartty, however, were in a 
small octavo (of the sise known as fodsci^> 
octavo), shout Rve and a half hy fmir and a 
quarter inches, and contaimi^ fber far multipkn 
of four pages up to tweoty*foiir or thirty>two. 
The garlands or song books were isnially of 
eight pages, the histories at tweoty*four, the 
children's botdis sometimmi of four only. The 
paper was of the very pofarest, of all shadoi. in 
white, j^reen, or lanown. The printiag ami vari- 
ous according to the types oanMd hy the printm*. 
when one fount was eshatmted he flnislied off 
arith die nearest sise be bad. Who wers thidr 
authors we shall never know, thoiqih there can 
be no dbubt that mich wtark ams often under- 
teken, in their salad days, by omni who eventu- 
ally made their way to the top of the literary 
ladder. 

Once a common object df the flnmlde, printed 
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and distributed by thousands every week, the 
old Chap books have disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as does the every-day newspaper of the 
present time. A seventeenth century edition 
of say “The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of 
Gotham *’ is as great a rarity as a perfect Cax- 
ton, and even those of the early part of the 
present century are valuables which find their 
place among the treasures of the collector. 
Strangely enough the largest collection in the 
world is to be found in the Harvard University 
Library in America, though the collections of 
the British Museum and Bodleian Library are 
richer in the very earliest examples, dating 
back to 1598. For over 200 years they held 
their sway and served their purpose, bringing 
the people into contact with the work of poets, 
historians, dramatists, and weavers of story. 

A study of this humble branch of literature 
is not without its results in throwing light upon 
the thought and intellectual pleasures of a by- 
gone generation. Putting on one side the dream 
books and household cookery books, song books, 
primers, and others, we may broadly divide the 
balance into two classes, the pious and the 
rc^uish, the godly and the worldly. Here, bib- 
licsd stories such as Joseph and his Brethren, 
lives of the Saints, or of men and women 
remarkable for their virtuous lives, or tales of 
warning as the “Damnation of Doctor Faustus." 
And there, the lives or the legends of outlaws. 
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pirates, highwaymen, and thieves who gainei 
i»ta:h money and apfdatme by their n^uery 
Who can tell how many of their entrance! 
readers may have endeavoured to model theii 
Uvea upon tbitf of Jack Shepherd, or Tur 
pin. (Mr even Ciqptain Whitney? Ntg; that we ii 
our day need pretend to any aupiwienaitiveoeai 
in the matter, for few hooka are eo widely reac 
as those whose adb is some criise ol 

mystery— a murder for prefersnco— which needi 
a superhuman detector revoking in the eupbo 
nious ci^nmnmi of Brmddocli Bones (mt MicI 
Mulligan, to deviously track through aonu 
intricate mate to an ohvious end ; only. w< 
rejcHce with the detective— our grandfsthen 
{^referred the criminal. 

On a different level from the pious or tbi 
roguish stand the jest hoolu. These (iccu|ued 
first place in the Iwuirts of the masses, the 
humour varying from the rollicking indelicate 
"Tom Tram," "The Friar and tho Boy," or 
"Jack Horoer." to the miaerahly dull fooling 
of the "Wise Men of OoCham." Some were 
caUed idfor lamous clowns or jesters, as Taii< 
tons (H* Armstrongs. Hum we get " Paaguil's 
Jests mixed with Mothmr Bunche's Mmrrimcnts," 
"His Pfoasant Conceits of Old Hidisoo the 
Merry Lomkmer," htm which era cuU the fedlow' 
log : " Matter Hcdisoo ome called upon Recorder 
PIkiHwood, ol Loodfon, hut was tdd *he was 
not at home.' In turn Fleetwood called upon 
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Hobson, who htmseif replied *hee was not at 
home ’j then sayd Maister Fleete-wood, ‘ what ! 
Master Hobson, thinke you that I know not 
your voyce,’ where-unto Master Hobson answered 
and sayd, ‘now Maister Fleete-wood, am I quit 
with you : for when I came to speake with you, 
I beleeved your man that said, you were not 
at home, and now you will not beleeve mine 
own seifs,' and this was the merry conference 
betwixt these two merry gentlemen.” 

It is very doubtful whether Andrew Boorde, 
Physician to Henry Vi! I, had anything to do 
with the books of jests — “Scoggin’s Jests,” 
“ Gotham Talcs,” and others, which were, after 
his happy decease, fothered upon him. Scog- 
gin’s best joke is that of the flea powder ; “ 1 
tell you all that you should have taken every 
flea by the neck, and then they would gape, 
and then you should have cast a little of the 
powder into eveiy flea's mouth, and so you 
idiould have killed them.” 

Joe Miller was a respectable comedian who 
never made a joke, or what may have been 
worse, could never be made to see the humour 
of one. It was a fitting punishment, that on 
his death, the chestnuts of centuries should be 
gathered together and published as “Joe Mil- 
ler's Jests.” Countless editions have been 
issued, and Joe Miller is quoted as an authority 
to this dsQr. 

Dream books, books of witchcraft, and of 
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|0rtttne-teUing were lai^ly iw TOgwe, and were 
nel witkettt influe^npe w eneeura^ag a beUef. 
in the occult, ikce they wore to some extent 
ffosp^^le for the harharous treatment meted 
Qttt to some harmless old women. One of the ; 
least harmful we have met with is entitled ‘‘ A 
Oroatsworth of Wit for a penny, or, the Inters 
pfetation ef Dr^ims.*' It contains the foKowing 
^utious preface ? ** The worhs and learning of 
the famous and renowned Mr* Lilly are too 
well known to the great men of this world, 
hut more especially to the Pemale Sex j that it 
would be needless for me to say much about 
him here*, that the following little treatise is a 
small abstract of his mc«t . laborious works, and 
he always used to say, that altho' the whole 
^ his fHngnostications, &e,, were not to be 
depended upon in every instmce, yet the 
cautions and instruetions they may give ia 
divers matters may not be unworthy the notice 
of such as have much leisure time on their 


and might, fmr want of such amusements, 
perhaps spend it in a much worse manner.^^ 
4fter this apology, the grain ©f salt is neeifless. 
We i^anncrt r^^ain ft*om S few quotations. “ li 
you dream jssu s^ men wi^ biUs, srwords, and 
wmtings in their hands, then beware of being 
aa^iested the next day,” ‘- If you dream you 


iiua sillily and like to ©ut?run a bare, th^ you 
shall receive a letter or letters the next day.^* 
U lf Uswoimm dmam of eggs that are whole, she 
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md tier n^hbottrs wm hav« a bad bout at 
•eolding tbe msst day.” “If a laaid lovo ft 
mtm, and (iream she is i^ing to church 
another man, and that she run from hiaa, then 
ihe win assuredly have the man she desireth, 
hut if she dream she goeth into church with 
asother man, i^htsa she will have the she 
taveth.” Our wmt excerpt should be useM, de- 
a^ the poetecript: “A night-spell to feat<^ 
Sieves. This loliowing will driye away any evil 
Spirit that useth to haunt any house or place, and 
havmg it about one, no thieves can do you any 
luirm ; and being used as directed, it Is a cer- 
tain way, that If a thidF ccsne to rob a gardes, 
csxhard, or house, he cannot go till the sm 
riseth ; having in every four comers of the 
house this sentence written upon virgin parch- 
ment: *Omms Spintus Imidet Domimm Mmm 
hab$^ Propkitas exsrgd Dens diffii enter Immieus^* 
If any think there is any harm in it let him 
not make any use of it, for my part I do not 
of any at all.” An explanation of the 
visible mgns of the head, eyes, and nose, m 
sound enough to satisfy our modem wizards, 
while we may gather that an artist in mdety 
would £kid an occi^>ation at once profitable and 
exciting as he sought for the elusory spot 
Reading through the renowned Mr.. Lilly’s lag- 
niflcation of moles, it seems to be a sign of 
good luck to have om anywhere. True there 
are some Irritating conditions, for what use is 
to? p 2 



it to btvt « mote on tli« bncJi of tlw nocli 

grMi wonltli* if the mudm iiKg« dgn% 
its owotr wiU bt bobondnd? A mole on the 
fbnriieed denoted rktMMi hot if on the i^ebraw 
**let eoch ptmm veMn from marriage, ior if 
he marrr, be ahall have aeven wivee in bk 
Kib4ime.** The Ihmoiia Mr. Lilly, however, may 
be forgiven vmy moch if he waa the iawrator 
ef **A nevhr-liUing receipt to ctire love: tahe 
two onncee of the spirit of Reaaon, three ouncee 
of the powder of Gbiperkime, five drachma df 
juke Ditcretkm, ab <mncM dl the powthu* 
of good Advice, and two ^poonfola df the c»d* 
ing water df Condderalion, mahe it into pilla, 
drink a little Cemtent after them. One doee 
cleare the hmul." 

We mttat not omit to notice the Chap hooka 
apeclaUy intended for the ddldren. Tbeae were 
of three claaaea, in the irat of which we place 
the battledorea, A B C'a, prbnero, and othera in- 
tended for educathmal purpoaee. The battle- 
dorea conaiated of a aheet of cardboard, ttanally 
bi<oloiired, which folded once or twice, printed 
on both aidea with the alphabet, the Lotd'a 
Prasfer, and aome apelling leeeona, with a fow 
wood-cute, occaalona% anperior in eaecntion. The 
A B C'a and primern wmw Imaied in the tmaal 
Oiap bodi forai of twraty-fewr pagee, and coo- 
taioed the alphabet in a emiea of iUnatrated 
rtqfmea, commend^ with the nevm^to-be-for- 
gottan **h waa an areher who diet at a foog,” 
loe 
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though the time our author had reached the 
end he was in a quandary with his 2. 

Z comet «t last, best place of any, 

It suits a Zealot or a Zany. 

“KdcUe Books," "Poetic Trifles.” "Cries of 
London, **A Visit to the Tower” &c. we 
also include in this educational class. The 
second series may be termed the pious. That 
these wm read by our ancestors is an undoubted 
feet, though we have been told it was only 
under impulsion. We except, of course, that 
wonderful abridgement of the ” Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” always a favourite with children up to 
a certain age. But the majority of them gen- 
crally told' a mendacious story of some un- 
healthy, sickly child, whd died apparently none 
too ^n, the while exhorting his parents, and 
brothers, and sisters to follow his example, and 
avoid those torments which were pictuied by 
some very solid smoke curUng from a hole, 
down which a gentleman adorned with a tail is 
bu^ pitchforking some individuals In a state 
of undress. The wisdom of placing before chil- 
dren the discouraging example of the godly 
aying young may well be doubted, and it is no 
excuse to say that the narrative was nearly 
always fictitious. ^ 

The folk lore tales were an interesting col- 
^tion. M^y of them were of distinctly 
British origin, as “Jfack and the Giants,” 

* Bevis of Southampton,” ” Guy of Warwick,” 



*>8ir Rieliani Wliittifigtoii,*' white anothtr Mrtei 
were takett teem the ctee e k tegeiult " Hei^ 
Tr<^,” *' Hero end Lemider,** ” Hercutet of 
Greece,*' &c. Ceatfoentel legemte wmw well rep. 
meentici, tergefy ewing to ^ nee that had haaa 
Made of theiB Shaheipear a and aiaajr aaetoat 
poet or dmaaltet. Thiia we And **GeraeliM 
and Fawnte," ** Iterttoiataa,** "Parteama af 
Gofaaaite,*' "Tteiia Aadronicaa," ** Valentine and 
Oraon," white late in the eighteenth eentiiry we 
get tranalationa of Perranlt'e ** Tatea of Mother 
Oooae,** "Hop o* «y Thumb." "Puaa in Boota," 
*• Blue Beanl," ** C^indereUa," and othere. whteh 
will ter ever ndain their hold upon the aiM;. 
tiooa of childrmi both young and old. 

Mr. Welch, following Mr. Aahton, teUa ua the 
principal tectory from whkb the Chap boohi 
emanated waa that of William and Chier Oie^ 
of 4, Ahtermary Church Yanl, London. Tto 
houae origioated in Northampton, migrating la 
London aome time after I7AA. We hare hefori 
ua now a pamphlet of 190 pagM mtehted, "A 
Catalogue of Maps, Frinta, Co^*Booka, Draw. 
iig.Booha, Hiatoriee, CNd BaUada. Pattera, Cot* 
tectiona, Ike., printed and aold tiy Clear Dteeg 
and Rkhaid MarebaU at the Printiag.Ofllea, in 
Aldmrmary Church-Yard. London. Mated te 
the year MDCCLXIV." Thin te moat intar. 
eating reading. It containa a Itet of ovmr 14100 
engrarhiga catalogued aocordi^ to their ateae, 
aa Copper fhgmte. Footecap i d i e a t prh^ Pott 
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sheets, Half Demoy sheets, or Wood Royals. 
The subject? of the engravings comprise por- 
traits, views, maps, emblematic pictures such 
as the Seasons, the Months, the Elements 
numerous Scriptural pictures, including of cours^ 
Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, Susannah and the 
two Elders (with merry verses), and Mary 
Magdalen despising tjie vanities of this wprldJ 
Then there is “A Catalogue of Histories. 
Pnnted in a neater Manner and vdth better 
Cuts, more truly adapted to each Story, 
elsewhere.'* Next follow lists of old Ballads 
Patters, Song Collections. Small Histories! 
Carols, &c., Of the Ballads we are told 
“ there arc near three thousand different sorts 
of slips ; of which the new Sorts coming out 
almost daily render it impossible to make a 
Complete Catalogue.” The Histories are 130 
in number, and of these we give a complete 
list as follows: — ' 


A. 

Art of Couftshlii. 

Academy dt Co^i^iinenuii, 
Afjgalua and Paithenia. 

A B C, or AtMin{%*s Cate 
chiam. 

B. 

Black BocA of Coosektae*. 
Bateman's Tragedy. 

8evia<rf Soutkamptce. 
Blind Man and Death. 

Blind Bqypur Bethnal- 
Often. 

Ill 


Of 

Cantertairy Tales, 
Chevy Chaos, 

Capt Httm Hind, 
Cambrige Jeets. 
Chrlat’s Rrst SMoon* 
Christ's Lett Serial 
Christ's Crudflaloi}, 
Christ In the Clotids. 
Chrhuial Glass for 
WcMaen. 

Children In the Wood, 
Couni(H' and Tiekw. 



Card Fortune Book. 

Charles XII. King of Sweden. 
Christian Pattern. 

Christian Peace-maker. 

‘ Cupid's Decoy. 

Call, from Heaven to the 
Unconverted. 

D. 

Dorastus and Fawnia. 
Disswasive from Drunken- 
ness. 

Doubting Believer in Christ. 
Delights for young Men and 
Maids. 

Don Bellianis of Greece. 
Doctor Merry-Man. 

Doctor Paustus. 

Divine Songs for Children. 
Delights of the Groves. 
Dreams and Moles. 
Description of the World, 
Directions for Reading. 
Description of Holland. Two 
Parts. 

E. 

iEsops' Fables 
Egyptian Fortune-Teller. 
Erra Pater. 

Edward the Black Prince. 
Fair Rosamund. 

Pryar Bacon. 

Fortunatus. 

Four Kings. 

Fairy Stories. 

Fryar and Boy. In Two 
Parts. 

First Sett of Catechism. 
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G* 

Guy of Warwick. 
Groats-Worth of Wit. 
Golden Cabinet. 

Golden Chain of Four Links. 
God’s Call to the Uncon- 
verted. 

Good Msm’s Jewel. 

Good Company. 

Grounds and Principles of 
Religion. 

Grace Abounding, &c. 

Great Britain’s Spelling- 
Book. 

Good Man’s Comfortable 
Companion. 

George Barnwell. 

H. 

Hercules of Greece. 

Hocus Pocus. 

History of the Bible. 

High German Fortune-Book. 
Hector Prince of Troy. 

Hive, a Book of Songs. 
Human Nature. 

Hero and Leander. 

J. 

Jane Shore. 

Judas Iscariot. 

Jack of Newbury. ' 

John Franks. « 

Jack Horner. 

Jonny Armstrong. 

Joaks upon Joaks. 

John and Kate. Two Parts. 
Joseph and his Brethren. , 
Jack and the Giants. Two 
Parts. 
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K. 

and Cobior. Tiro Pmi. 

L. 

Laocftthire Witebett 
Long Mtg dt Wattnifister. 
Lftwrence Luy. 

Lover’s Magudae. 

London ’Fhrnatiee. 

Lady’s Delight in Coofcei7. 
Lilly’s New Bnw Peter. 

M. 

Mother Bitneb. Two l^uts. 
M<desaod Dreams. 

Mad Men of Oodiam. 
Mother Shlpton. 

Moil Plandero. 

MontelUon. 

Massacred’ Protestente. 

N. 

Nbon's Proftbeqr, 
Nightingale. 

O. 

Old Woman d ftedcUff* 
Highway. Two Parts. 
Ordtoaiy Dvif well Sfient. 

One Day wcU Spent. 

P. 

Pirents’ Best OMt 
Poets* Jests. 
PirtrldgeaiidPlanisted. 
Patient Oriwil. 

{^esmirca d Matrimoi^. 
Pidnte and Prooli in One 
trine. 

Ptriamus d Bohemia. 

Passion d o«r Savioiir. 
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Q* 

Que«j Blisabetfa. TwoParts. 
R. 

Nddnson Cnisoe. 
Rejrnaidthe Pa*. 

Robin Hood’s Tale. 

Rydoclc*s Life. 

RnledLifb. 

& 

Songs fa the Beggam’Opewu 

Shoe-Makers* Okay. 

Swalpo the Pickpocket. 
Simfde Simon. 

SfantOeon^ 

Sieged Troy. 

Sir Jdm Barleycorn. 

Select Tales and PaMes. 

Sir John MandevUie'sTraveli 
Sin killed fa the Bud, 

Sin againte the Holy Oboet 
Stecpfag Beauty. 

Seven ChampfaiM, Tiro 
Parte. 

Sevwa Matters. 

Seven Wise Mistrsssse 
SuiWngs d Chriet. 

Sermon on the DeydJiidg. 
mem. 

T. 

Tom Long the Carrier. 
Thomaed Readily. 

Thomaa Hickathiift. Two 
Parte. 

TItea Andronictts. 

Tommy Potta, or Lovan* 

Iflllirpile 


0 



Tom Stitch the Taylor, 

Two Parts. Sir ISchard Whittington. 

Token for Learners. Welch Traveller. 

Tom Thumb, Three I^rts. Witch of the Woodlands. 
Tom Tram. Three Parts. W^ TVler and Jack Straw. 

Wicked Reproved* 

Whetstone for Dull Wits* 

Unfortunate Son. World Turned Upade Down. 

Valentine and Oi^n. V^eefcs’ Preparation. 

■ The wholesale prices at which the productions 
of Dicey’s press Were sold are also given, thus, 
old ballads, collections of songs, and eight-page 
patters were “ 48 to the Quire, and 20 Quires 
to the Ream, per Ream 4 shillings,” “ Penny 
History Books, 104 at 2s. 6d,” while “Small 
Histories or Books of Amusement for Children, 
on various subjects, adorned with a Variety of 
Cut§, 100 at 6s., ditto stitch’d on embossed 
paper, 13 for 9d.” But the “ Dutch Fortune 
Teller, discovering xxxiv. several questions, 
which Old and Young, Married Men and 
Women, Batchelore and Maids, delight to be 
resolved of” was ^evidently a superior article* 
for its price was thirteen shillings and sixpence 
per dozen, and “ Robin Hood’s Garlands,” with 
twenty-nine neat cuts, were sold at sixt^n 
shillings per hundred ; the retail price of this 
was sixpence. 

Cluer and Dicey, however, had many rivals 
in the trade. Among competitors in London 
we may mention J, Dutton, T, Bland, I. Wyat, 
J. Read, W. Patem, F. Thome, A. Hind, T. 
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'Bvans, and R. Bettfeworth, while there 'w6t& 
• few: towns in Brit^ui where the local printer 
'did not cater for so large a business. In York 
we find Kendrew j Durham, Isaac Lane ; New- 
icastle, J. White and M. Angus & Son j White- 
■haven, J . Briscoe Stockton, R, Cristopher ; 
Nottingham, J. Burbage; Worcester, S. Garnid^ 
and J. Butler; Tewkesbury, S. Hayward; Kid- 
:derminster, Taylor ; Coventry, Turner and Mor- 
;gan ; Evesham, Rowney ; and many another in 
north, south, east, and west, who each had their 
own issues, comprising, beyond the general run, 
Some special to their own district. Their cuts, 
as a rule, were the same as those used at 
head-quarters, from which one may infer that 
they too were the production of some factory. 
Occasionally, however, we find the pictimes are 
in reverse direction, the right hand of the 
London cut is the left hand of the country one, 
showing that the local artist was very often 
but a slavish copier. The printer had no ana- 
chronic qualms ; one block, representing a feast, 
served for every feast in every period of time 
mentioned in the stories ; one combat scene 
did duty for Hector and Ajax,' or for Guy of 
Warwick and Amarant. Queen Anne figured 
perhaps not so inappropriately as the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood, Henry VII. was dragged 
into Jack and the Giants without rhyme or 
reason. The King and the Gobler has a cut of 
the , goose that laid the golden eggs. In a 
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Nottingham edition of “Jack and the Giants,*’ 
the frontispiece was originally drawn to reprd^ 
sent David and Goliath. A cut of the Apostle 
Paul shaking off the Viper after his shipwreck 
illustrated the valiant London ’prentice, and 
one of the illustrations to a child’s primer bears 
tbe legend “Pine Apple Runi.” 

Thete is scarcely anytibing about the cuts 
that can be termed artistic. The work <rf 
cutting w;ood blocks was poorly paid, indeed 
printers cut their own, which may account fop 
the execrable execution of many of them. 

Turning to our illustrations — No. 1, which 
looks like a tribe of beggars posing before a 
cheap photographer, really illustrates Joseph 
relating his second dream to his brethren ; 
while No. 2 is the funeral of Jacob ! It will 
be noted that the horses are of an archaic 
species, each having six legs. No.^ 3 illustrated 
either the Witch of the Woodlands, Mother 
Shipton, or Mother Bunch. No. 4 represent? 
the frble of Hercules and the Waggoner. For 
those who may not be acquainted with the 
story, we may say that the three small ponie? 
have succeeded in fixing the waggon in a ditch, 
and the waggoner is on his knees appealing for 
assistance to Hercules, who promptly appears 
reclining on a somewhat lumpy cloud. The 
shape of the bridge has led to the suppositimi 
that this incident occurred in the neighbouriiood 
of Kew. No. 5 represents the Emperor of 
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Germany bestowing bis daughter, Blanche, on 
Guy of Warwick. It looks the other way about 
in the picture, and we are not surprised to 
learn that the Knight left the fair (?) damsel 
at the earliest opportunity. This cut was also 
used in “Valentine and Orson” and “ Fortunatus.” 
Nos, 6 and 7 illustrate the following stanzas in 
a metrical version of “Tom Thumb 

*• Among the deeds of courtship done. 

His Highness did command 
That he should dance a gaUiard brave 
Upon the Queen’s left hand.” 

"And good Sir Lancelot du Lahe, 

Sir Tristram and Sir Guy, 

Yet none compar’d to brave Tom Thumb 
In acts of chivalry.” 

Nos. 8 and 9 represent two of the exploits of 
Jack the Giant Killer, In the former, the 
Giant, who was apparently not a very big one, 
is obligingly holding a wooden stave over his 
head, which Jack is attempting to sever m 
one cut, while in the latter, Jack ia about tQ 
chop off the Giant’s nose. The pained expreSr 
sion of the Giant is admirably contrasted witlj 
the pleasure depicted on the face of his oppor 
hent, who for this occasion only has but one 
arm. No. 10 evidently depicts that bane of oup 
childhood— the Cock-horse, evidently running, or 
shall we say striding, for the Banbury Cup ; . 11 
and 12 are hunting scenes, in the latter a 
homed Giraffe has found his way into a barir 
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quet hall, closely pursued by two animals, which 
combine the length of the Weazel with the 
tail of the Talbot. No. 13 represents Moll 
Flanders, or Miss Davis, or indeed any other- 
female ; 14 speaks for itself ; 15 represents, we 
b^eve, the City of Coventry; 16 is Jacob and 
Rebecca at the Well ; 17 is undoubtedly that 
fortunate castaway, Robinson Crusoe, with two 
black eyes, to judge from his fecial expression ; 
18 is Bamfyeld Moore Carew, the King of the 
Beggars ; 19 is a tavern scene, we are not 
sure, however, whether the implements five oF 
the company are holding are tobacco pipes or 
some musical instrument of torture; 20, 21, and 

22 represent the courtship, marriage, and sub- 
sequent honeymoon trip of some rustic couple ; 

23 is the Beggar of Bednall Green ; whil^ 

24 is an illustration of the visible signs of 
the head, as delineated in some fortune-telling 
booklet. 

The extinction of the Chap book was as sud- 
den as its reign had been long and prosperous. 
About 1830 cheap and periodicals like 

“ Chambers' Edinburgh journal ” appeared, and 
like summer mists before the rising sun the 
Chap books vanished, and with them their 
worthy and unworthy vendors. They had played 
their part, and led up to that onw;ard naove- 
ment which has had such wonderful develop- 
ments in these latter days. Now it is recog- 
nized that very much of the social life, habits, 
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tastes, and ideas of the people of a past centtuy 
can be gleaned from a study of the books they 
read— the Chap books, there is a consequent 
desire to possess them, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the initial value of the^ little boobs 
has increased at least to twenty times the 
humble coin they were published at. 

Thirty years ago an authority on Chap books 
wrote : ** They have lifted the hearts of many 
a clumsily-limbed man and boy out of the 
drudgery of daily life into a sphere above ex- 
perience. Their heroes and heroines have been 
types of manhood and womanhood to simple 
souls whose faith never burned dim. As I lay 
them by I think of Milton’s saying, that books 
are not dead things ; and I thank them for all 
they have done for the cheer of thousands, yet 
without fame or memorial.’’ 


FINfS. 




